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NEW YORK BANKERS, | 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 








Agency of the BANK OF 


AMERICA. 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


C mmercial Oredits issued for use in Europe, China, 
Japan, the East aud West Indies and South America ; 
also Cireular Letters of Credit for Travelers, available 


io all parts of the World. 
Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
ion and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates; also 








SUMMER RETREATS. 


BRIGHTON HOUSE, 
PERTH AMBOY, N, J. 


FIFTEEN TRAINS DAILY; Fare, 25 cents; five 
minutes’ waik from depot; 12 acres of lawn, grove, fruit 
trees, sea bathing, fishing, rowing, sailing, drives, bil- 
hards, bowling. croquet, quoits, swings, baseball, football, 
music, dancing, dramatic entertainments, &c.: terms 
very low for those who cume early in the scason. Apply 
at the GROVE HOUBE, 176 Bleecker Street, N. Y. 


COZZENS’ 


WEST POINT HOTEL, 


will be opened on JUNE 4th. Very reasonable terms 
offered to families. For particulars address 














GARRISON’S, N. Y., 


(OPPOSITE WEST POINT). 


ELGHTY-SEVEN MINUTES FROM 42xp STREET 
DEPOT ; excellent family hotel; open MAY 20th; tresh 
mountain air, fine scenery, good drives, tree from miasma, 
fogs and mosquitoes. Addre-s as above. 


LATOURETTE HOUSE, 


BERGEN POINT, N. J. 


TWENTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK by boat 
or rail; Commutation, $6 per month; is now open for the 
reception of permanent and transicnt guests. Nowhere 
within so easy reach of the City, can be found a more 
healthtul or attractive location. Families engaging 
rooms early, will be treated on liberal terms. Address 


It McMICHAEL, Proprietor. 


The Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J., 


will open on MAY 18th. Apphcation for rooms may be 
made at the Hotel or 35 West 28th Street, New York, 
after 7 o’clock P. M. 


D. S. HAMMOND, Proprietor. 














Riverside House, 
CARMANSVILLE (foot of 152ud Street), N.R. 


Ext y to early applicants; good 
stabling, boating, fishing, bathing, &c.; only 20 minutes 
from Thirtieth Street Depot; an inspection of rooms 
solicited 

GOWEN DUNCALF, Proprietor. 





zi -_— 





and 3lst December in each year. 


Canie 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ire also on 
Canada, Britush Columbia and San Francisco. Bills col- 
leeced, and Banking business 





FYSHE & COMINGS, Stock, Gold 
and Fechange Brokers, 31 Wall Street, 
New York. Stocks, Gold and Exchange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission. All Orders 
will receive prompt attention. 


THOS. FYSHE, W.L.COMINGS, 





Duncan, Sherman & Co., 
BANKERS, 


1ssUR 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRI‘CIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


[RANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH TO 
EUROPE AND THE PAUIFIC COAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & RANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw | 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 








Late one of the Agents of Member of the New York 
the Bank of British Stock and Gold Exchang 
North America. 





THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
[NCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855 


(Corner of Finch Lane), Thread-; 
HEAD OFFICE, | needle Street ; ‘ ™ 


{ Nes 5th9 & 160 Torteshain Court Road 
os. iD 4 
BRANCH |, 25 Ludgate Hill _ 


OFFICES. * Nos. 219 & 221 Eagware Road ; 

Nos. 6 & 7 Lowndcs Terrace, 
{ Knightsbridge. 
Susscrizep Capitat__--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Paiw-up Capital £600,000 0 6 
Reservep Funp £170,000 0 6 


Directors: 


Joun Jones, Esq., Chairman. 

Haxay Viours East, Esq. (Wau. Macnavontan, Esq. 
Joun Hacxsiock, Esq. ‘Joaquin De Mawena kaa. 
Anparw Lawnig, Esq. Wittiam Simpson, 


Kosgrt Liorp, le \JonaTHaN Tuorp, Esq 
Wa. McArtuva, - \James E. Vannes, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. 


Groner Youns, Esq. 





Manager: 
Atrrep Gronez Kennepr. 


Secredary—C. J. Wort 





Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
ean aud other Foreign Firms or Banks, | 
at such mo‘erate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
ereiconsistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest em accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily nces, and is maie up on the 30th June 


Make Cable Transfers. Pi Ay 
LEONARD, SHELDON & CO,, 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Government and State Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Special Loans and C ial Paper 
Deposits received acd Interest allowed on Daily 
Belances. 


Ckecks upon our House are collected through Clearing: 
House as u National and State Banks. 

Circular Letters of Credit, available in all the principal! 
cities of Europe, furnished to Travellers, 
W. B. Leonanp. W.C.Saetpox. Gro. R Howni1. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORE ; 


ANDREWS & CO,, Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRUULAR NOTES — a EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travellers’ Credit and Franc Ex- 
change on PAKIS. 

Railway and other Loams negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in oo Commission. Inierest on Deposits. 





tinted 














AUGUSTUS J. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 





Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 

or ultaneous Remittances. Credits 

Opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 

ercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashei when issued by Clients and every de- 
a Ption of general Banking Business 
a 


sacted. 
The Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
dheciose the transactions of any of ite customers, 








59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
TO THE NRGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 








18 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, | 


| 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
} 
\ 





‘Low Priced Music Books 
| Attractive, Useful and very Popular. 


CLARKE’S Dollar Instructors, 
FOR 


REED ORGANS,PIANO and VIOLIN. 





| 


RIVER OF LIFE, 35 omy Best Sabbath School Song 


CANTANTA of ESTHER. Dramatised, 50 cents. 
Immensely popular. 


FATHER KEMP'S OLD FOLKS TUNES. 
40 cents. Much enlarged, Sung everywhere. 








RIVER OF LIFE, 35 —, Best Sabbath School Bong 
Ke 





WINNER'S NEW SCHOOL for Piano, Cabinet 
Organ, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Accordeon, , Flute, 


Flageolet, Clarionet. Price ot each Book, 75 cents. 


RIVER OF LIFE, 35 cents. Best Book for Sabbath 
Schools. 


WINNER’S BAND OF FOUR. $1.00. 
Ist and 2nd Violin, Cornet or Clarionet, and Bass. 
Sent post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS, H. DITSON & CO, 
Boston. 711 Broadway. N. ¥. 


SUMMER 
West Rutherford Park House, 
ON PASSAIC RIVER, 
RUTHERFORD PARK, N J., 


O. T. ATW OO"... ccceee coeee PAOPRIETOR. 








RETREAT. 





‘Lhis House is beautifully situeted on the banks of the 
an Beer, ten miles trom New York, on Erie R. B., 
and within five minutes walk of West Rutherford or 
Passaic Bridge Depots. It is ae 

con- 


healthy ae which rye : 

variety of choice trees 0 is an 

nection with the House is a large farm, consisting of 175 
acres ; securing to — ot the House fresh and pure 

ilk, fruit and vegetables. 

ott ‘en = ssi tity co of this House to New 
York renders it particularly desirable to business men, 
who desire to sperd the summer with their families mm the 
and those whose business calls them daily to the 





person ¢ 
city. Every train that passes over the Erie R. K. (both 
wera) stop within five minutes walk of the House, which 


ensures * Rapid Transit” at all hours to and from the 
city. 

The House is supplied we ty and wholesome water, 
hot and cold, bath rvom, closets, Xc. 

Good stabling and pasture for horses, with first-class 
care and attendance. 4 ‘ 

Good boating, bathing, fishing, billiards, and fine drives 
to Passtic, Passaic Falls, Newark, Paterson and Hacken- 
sack. f 
The Proprietor will be pleased at all times to show the 
rooms and premises, to those desiring to engage boa; 

‘TERMS, $12.00 to et ve bn © sed 
‘ . : ] 
Trains leave Jerssy City (Chamber amb ome 








the River, 


Street Ferries) via Erie haliwer. every hour. 
oney loaned 
to those desiring to build. 


for West Kutherford or Passaic Briage. ng 
d. 
Correspondence solicited. Address 


First-class building sites tor sale fronti 
0. T. ATWOOD, Rutherford Park, N J. 


adjacent to Depots, Schools and Churches. 








new York Post Office Notice. 

HE MAILS FOR EUROPE during the week ending 

Sarcrpay, June 20th, 1874, will close at this 

office, as follows: On Tursvay at M.; on Wepwes- 

pay at 12 M.and 1:30 P.M.; on Taurspay at 11:30 A.M. 
and on Sarukpay at 7:30 and 11:30 A. M. 

tT. L. JAMES, Postmacter. 























TWO AMERICAN MAGAZINES 


The excellence of AMERICAN MAGazines has become so 
well recognized abroad, that one of the leading English 
Papers, the London Weekly Register, in a recent issue, 
thus speaks of Scniswer’s Moyruty : 

‘* We are constrained to own that Scrrpnen’s 
Monraxy carries off the prize, against all our 
shilling monthly serials for brilliancy of illus- 
trations and variety of contents. It is simply a 
wonderfal shilling’s worth. Nothing can be 
more charming than the cuts—-fall of force and 
vigor ; the light and shade are managed with a 
truly artistic power. Oat of its one and twenty 
original articles, we really do not know which 
to choose as best, for each and al! are excellent.” 

Not only is it true that Scribner’s Monthly excels the 
English oy but it is 

**The Best of the American Monthlies.” 
In the ~~ variety and artistic excellence of its 
themes, it has never heen even 
roached, pf. less enesiie’.” It has a larger page 
gives a greater variety in its contents than any other 
of the standard American Monthlies. 

ta | ree I a ord and im the brilliancy and ability 

< — Editorial Departments, it enjoys an equal pre-emi- 


“ie conductors started with the definite aim of making 
it the Best Magazine in the World, of which af have 
never for a moment lost sight, and they point with pride 
and pleasure to the May and June numbers, recently 
issued, and ask for them a candid examination anda 
careful a of their merits with those of other 
Sire for wil ind they renew their pledge to the public, to 

for still h‘zher excellence in the future. 





demand has recently arisen in England 
or Aon Nicnoias) &cribner’s new magazine for sand 
Girls, one by wy demring to secure an edition of three 
py Le first bound volume (when completed), 
it! 
success — Sr. Nicnoas in this country has been 
even more remarkable than that of Scribner's Monthly. 
It is pronounced to be ‘ An tdeally perfect Magazine for 
| ay» cay Was been ound to a t e best literature 
cbildren, it has been popes surpassing in- 
terest grown-up readers, as ™ 
The influence of the Saieiene of the day can scarcely 
» especially upon the rising generation. 
Parents and teachers cannot afford to be indifferent to 
this influence, or careless in relation to the character ot 
the literature furnished to the children outside of their 
school lessons. In Sr. Nicnoias not only are History, 
Natural Philosophy, Literature, Fine Arts ant Manu- 
| ary oy ited in an attractive way to young readers, 
but the C ew2 are stimulated to seek information for 


The publishers will send to any address, a 
pt gary Be ae number of Sr. Nicnoxas, pos‘age pre- 
, On receipt of ten cents, the bare cost of 
paper and printing. The magazines are sold 
y all first-class Focksel«rs and Newsdea'ers, 
everywhere. 


CRIBNER 
654 BROADWAY. NEW VORK. 


NEW YORE 


Loan and Indemnity Company, 
229 Broadway, corner Barclay Street, N. ¥. 


Capital $1,000,000. 


Transacta G@ NERAL BAN! BANKING BUSIN “83. 
Receive | POSITS subject to HECK AT SIGHT, 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BALsNOES 


CHECKS on By Gommrens pe pase through 
the CLEA SE. 
Receive TRUSTS and FINANOIAL AGENCIES, 


TEES toe print pe STOCKS, and act as TKUS- 
1 4, RAILROADS and other corporations and for 


LLIAM H. FOSTER, President. 
ANORLW MoMINNEY, Viev-Presiden. 





27088: 
Charies Stanton, T. W. Park, 
John H. Obeever, Prosper P. Shaw, 
Abe! Deo.son, Alexander E. Orr 
B, Ogden, 

WihamH, Breeden, Aaron Claflin, 

‘ohn G. Hoyt, George Il. Brown, 
@iltiam Foster, Jr., Dhristopher Meyer 
3. M. Fan ort 2 aA Lowrey, 

a. inney iam H. Fo-ter, 


JOHN Tr DANRER. Secretary. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR 2 ORGANS 


autiful in 













Or a i 

re) ine ~ N 18 ae a a 
ine PORTE Vor vorerna 

one. Seraete 
or MUSIC HALL, 

"a PIAN 


ging tone, 
re ime Aeneas, and are the 
BEST: PIANOS MADE. Th ms and 
RICES 
rtcash, 
arterly paye 
ments taken 
exc ° AGENTS WANTED ineve 
~4y he U. 8. and Canada. A libera 
to Trachers, Ministers, Churches,S heols , Lolges, 
ae, MLLUSTRA TED CATALOGUES MAILE. D, 
& HORACE WATERS & SON 
[481 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box 3567. 


ted for 6 years. 
cas 





WICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHE 
between William and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK. 








MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second-Fland and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


THE ALBION. 








NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


50 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WILLIAM STREET). 


Capital paid in - - $1,000,000 


This Company receives deposits, allows interest on the 
same, subject to check at sight. Also scts as Trustees, 
Executors, Transfer Agents, and are a Depository of 
Trust Fonds. 


DIRECTORS: 
H, T. SMYTHE, Fresident. 
Cc, A, BOWEN, Vice-President. 
A Schuchardt, W, H. Tillinghast 


Wm. M. Vermilve, Wm. T. Garner, 
A. A tow, E. 4. Woolsey, 
8. D. Babe k, w 


.F. 

BF. Allen, Chi 

Wm. T. Han iltin, “yracuse. 
good. 


Navid Joneén, 
Sam’! F. Barger 
John Bloed; 


H. J. HUBBARD, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WALL STREET, V. x. 
NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874 

THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 

of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, ~ submit’ ed 





J®WEPH Wh LETS,” WILLIAM B. SCOrT, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
President. 
Anon. G. MOATGOMERY, Jr., 
a ident. 
ALANSON W, meepn + 


enw’ lee- resident. 
c. J. DE-VARD, Secretary. 





FREDERICK KURTZ’S 
Old-Fstablished <nd First-Class 
Restaurants 


23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. 


The undersigned has reduced the Prices of bis Bill of 
Fare to the most reasonable rates, 

To Suit the Times. 

A variety of very large and commedious Dining Rooms 
enables him to accommedate private and select parties, 
and also every class of business men. 

Thesame uniform prices are charged, both in private 
rooms and the dining rooms, either in Broadway or New 
Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
without extra charge. 

Extra low prices charged at the different 

Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 
and still the’ very “best articles furnished without delay. 

Hoping tor a continuance of the liberal patronage so 
long enjoyed by me. 

I remain the Public’s Obedivnt Servant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 

N.B.—At my other "establishments, <iq Rey 
Liberty Streets, extending through to Maiden Lane, mil 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nine‘eenth Strect, th: 
choices articles are carefully served, at correspondingly 


low rates. 
FREDERICK KURTZ, , Proprietor. 


ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and yr 9 oe ae £5, free on board 
chip. for any port of Am 
‘SORIPIIONS ACCURATE ond BEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from J ‘ W. LEGGE, 
Sculptor, ‘ABERDEEN, Scotland. 





B. “—< BABBITT'S 
Pure Concentrated Potash, 














or money refunded. Don’t purchase others until you ex- 

amine it. For sale by all STATIONERY D LERS 

thr ughout the _ States. Send for Circular. 
anufactured b 


Office and Factory 46 Centre street, SLY 








ENVELOPES. 
SAMUEL RAYNOR &€ CO., 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 

Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Offizial Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. All 

well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner, Samples given when requested. 





HOTELS. = 
WEST STREET HOTEL, 


Nos. 41, 42, 43 and 44 West Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A TEMPERANCE HOUSE ON THE 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


ROOMS 50 and 75 cents per Day. CHARGES very 
MODERATE. THE best meats and vegetables in the 
market. BEST BEDS in the city. 


B. T. BABBITT, Proprietor. 








AP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 2 FULTON STREET 


Fa? Sent hom. and laid free of charge. get 














~ ECONOMY ! UTILITY! 
G3 Ink tor 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Any — F nay = ee on receip 
LLARS by 
R. Cc, Cag Anthony & Co, 
Stationers, New Yo . 
So" Send for Circular containing 
testimonials, 







Seed>, Plants, Trees, Prepaid by 
Mail. 

My new priced descriptive Catalogue 
of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 
sorts of cither for $1; new and choice 
varicties of Fruit and Ortamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 
lies, Small Fruits, House and Border 
Plants an! Bulbs; one year grafted 
Fruit Trees for mailing ; Fruit Stocks of 
all kinds; Hedge Plants, &c.; the most 
complete assortment in the count ry, will 
be sent gratis to any plain address, with 
P.O. box. True Cape Cod Cranberry for 
upland or lowland, $6 per 1000; $1 per 
100; prepaid by mail. Trade List to 
dealers. Seeds on Commission Agents 
wanted. 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 
Established 1842, 





DUNHAM & CO. | 


PHIRTY-NINTH ANNUSL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: 


|3464 348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1874. 





Amount of net cash assets, Jan. Ist, 1673...$21,57,842 


INCOME. 


ween pany promot Wy 7 ss--7 ~~ 1,540,616 2 
"929,124,458 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
eS ees 


ums on canceled polici: .... ° 3,004,008 33 
Life annuities, 




























in conformity aie — ~ its swe 9522,307 63 OR LYE, otowments and reinsura = 82,629 13 
Premiums outstandin, st, : al 
Premiums received Guing year 1873....-...1,420 627 33 SAPONIFVING SUBSTANCE. |: agency SEDONA 5-05- este 445,882 91 
—_—— an ysicians 
Total Premiums..... ....csee+. +- $1,743,994 96 eeammmnnns  Gaeeeas 
=== | _ Lhave recently perfected a new method of packing my }' aw expenses, 
Premiums marked off as eooged Gap Potash, or Lye, and am now packing it only in Balls, the salaries, printing, revenue 
uary Ist 10 December 3ist, 1873.... 0+... aT ,497,954 0%] coating of which will saponify, and does rot injure the] stamps, &C.....+ees+reereeee 259,045 57 jah cones 
Paid during the same , eriod : = It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 Ib. Balls, ——— wae 
Losses, Expense’, Commissions in no other way. Directions in English and German eee 879 32 
Re Insurance and wtcrest .$1,216,3'5 88 pn making bard ary ‘soft soap with this Potash, accompa- ‘ #24, 430, 
Return of remiums.... oabedes 74,336 02 nying each package. ASSETS. 
Paid to Police ere as an TT 
‘equivale t for scrip dividend ° B. T. BABBI : Cash in Trust C: mpany, In s 
aud Ju y interest on tock . 35,925 77 64 to 84 Washington Street, New Yorx nk, and on hand .........$1,661,537 85 
the Asse.s i, we Ree od on the 3lst De ee eel cae dees New 
vember, 1873, were as follows : rn} . or a 
Gash in banks” iad seegey Mts on The Yankee Letter File and Binder.| doarketvatucssias9,s20 24) 4,800,108 20 
United = State and Bank Blocks, Real Es ate ...seeeceeessesees 1,768,174 14 
MS ON Stocks.... .  -ces..s.ovecces oo 295,444 OF Bonds and mortgages ( 
Interest on In. estme itedue ........ eeecees 4,49 50 by real estate, valued at $44- 
Pr minm Notes und Premiums in course of 000,000 ; buildings thereon, 
COMOCON 00 seee-ceseesereece «+ 629,592 96 a "for over $13,700,000, 
an ec a 
Re-insurance and salvage due the company... rw — 0 oo = | my i — Aas 
$1.918,954 45 co:lateral security......+++.14,135,265 23 
Resouven, that a semi-ant ual diviaena of FIVE (5 meet oe a here od 
PE« CENT. be paid to the stockholiers, or their legal om 1 emeunis.to 
seqeenentatives, onand after MON DAY, the second o! fetbiid 0) vee tcceceseces, 902,112 98 
February next. wartodly + semi-annual 
TRUSTEES: ! 
SAMUS FREFLAND, RANGIS HATHAWAY, MERCHANTS, BANKERS, INSURANCE coN-] panUary rae —- 
oom wiLeTe AARON. —— PANIES, RAISROAD COMPANIES and business men] in course of transmission ond 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGs, ofall classes: We call your attention to this INDIS- Sn thete polcaee $800 000, ins 
WILLIAM WAIT, HaNRY EYRE, PENSABLE ARTICLE, It will pay its cost every week cluded in habilities).. g 287,936 34 
an EDWARD wnakitT, It has twenty-five times the durability of all others in the} Amounts due from Agen’ 26 159 “7 
', COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, market, aud is far more ORNAMENTAL to your —— = cena 175,831 98 
COWNSEND 8 Livek, = 1. EDGERTO! COUNTING ROOM. It has no FLAPPING COVERS, ge Te ————— 24,430.879 32 
ps gt Balt, pa om KUNGARDR which are soon cutoff in using. Itis made of BLACK 
N. L. MeCRRADY,. CHAKLES DIMON, WALNUT and SHEET BRASS. It occupies but halt ADD. 
WILLIAM NELMON, Je. PAUL N, SPOFFORD, the room on your DESK, while in use, oot ose above- os 
FTAROLD DOLLNER, JAMFS DOUGLA mentioned. It is warranted to give satisfaction. | F.xcess of market value of securities over cost. 87,125 04 


Cash assets January Ist, 1874.......+...$24,518,004 36 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS 


Adjusted losses = subsequent 

1874 .. ce -eerees 

._—— losses awaiting proof, 

Peccccccccecoccccsocccseoes 

Ay reinsurance on 

policies insuring 

9122,504,275 20, ictpating 

insurance (at 4 yer cent., 

be net premium); and 

% ,078,113 65 non-participat- 

bo = 5 sn — Carlisle net 
eccccccccsccccccccs 22,687,449 38 

208,630 57--22, -22 sT73,442 9 9 


eeeeeees cesses ss¥l,742,554 4 4l 


271,655 00 
7,715 v0 


Divisib'e surplus...... 





From the undivided surplus of $1,742,554 41, the Bourd 
of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend, ava‘l- 
able on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 
ing policies, proportioned to their contribution to surplus. 

The c#sh value of such reversion may be used in settic- 
ment of premium, if the policy-holder so elect. 





During the year, 8,834 policies have been issued, in- 
suring #26 621,000. 
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J. F. SEYMOUR, 
c. R. BOGERT, M.D 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice. Pres. and Actuary 
THEODOKE M. BAN'TA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Svperntendent of Avencies. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., and GEORGE 
WILKES, M. D., Medical Examiners. 
GHARBLES WRIGHT, Assistant Medical Examiner. 
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THE ALBION. 

















Inevitable. 


Behold that boy in apron blue, 
With auburn locks so soft and rich, 
And earnest eyes that look one through, 
His toy-ship sailing in the ditch. 


I know him well ; he hatb a love, 

A passionate hankering for the sea, 
All other hankerings above, 

As strong as life itself may be. 


As sure as death, if he should live, 
Ere ten Summers tan the plain, 
This cottage by the ditch will give 
Another landsman to the main. 


~<a —2- 


NINETY-THREE. 


By Victor Hugo, 


AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” ETC., ETC 














Part the Second-—Book the Second. 





I{\.--A Stirrine or THE INMost Nerves. 
(Continued from our last.] 


Cimourdain advanced towards the table. Danton and Robes- 
pierre knew him. ‘They bad often remarked among the public 
tribunals of the Convention this obscure but powerful man, 
whom the people saluted. Nevertheless, Robespierre, always a 
stickler for forms, asked: 

** Citizen, how did you get admission ?” 

‘*He belongs to the Eveche,”’ replied Marat in a voice in 
which a certain timidity was perceptible. Marat braved the 
Convention, led the Commane, and feared the Eveche. {his is 
what generally happens in revolutions. 

Mirabean felt Robespierre stirring at some unknown depth be- 
low; Robespierre felt Marat stir; Marat felt Hebert stir; Hebert, 
Babenf. Aslong as the underneath layers are still the politi- 
cian can advance, but under the most revolutionary there must 
be some subsoil, and the boldest stop in dismay when they feel 
under their feet the same movement which they have made 
above their heads. 

Tc be able to distinguish the movement which covetousness 
causes from that brought about by principle; to combat the one 
and second the other, is the genius and the virtue of great re- 
volutionists. 

Danton saw that Marat faltered. ‘‘Ob, Citizen Cimourdain 
is quite welco.ne,” suid he. And he held ont his hand to the 
new comer. 

Then he said: ‘‘Come, explain the situation to Citizen 
Cimourdain. He appears just at the right moment. I represent 
the Mountain; Robespierre represents the Committee of Pablic 
Satety; Marat represents the ( ommune; Cimourdain represents 
the Eveche. He is come to give the casting vote.” 

‘* So be it,’’ said Cimourdain, simply and gravely. 
the matter in question ?” 

“The Vendee,” replied 

« The Vendee,” repeat 

Then he continued: ‘* There is the great danger. If the Re- 
volution perishes, ehe will perish by the Vendee. One Vendee 
is more formidable than ten Germany's. In order that France 
may live, it is ne essary to kill the Vendee.”’ 

These few words won him Robespierre. 

Still he asked this question, *‘ Were you not formerly a 
privst ?”’ — 

Cimcurdain’s priestly air did not escape Robespierre. He 
recognized in another, that which he hai within himself. 

Cimourdain replied, ** Yes, citizen.” 

“* What difference does that make ?” cried Danton. — ** When 
priests are good fellows, hey are worth more than others. [n 
revolutionary times, the priests melt into citizeus, as the bells 
do into halfpence and cannon. Danjon is a priest! Daunou isa 
priest; ‘Lhomas Lindet is the Bishop of Evieux. Robespierre, 
you sit in the Convention, side by side, w th Massieu, Bishop of 
Beauvais. The Grand Vicar Vaugeois was a member of the In- 
surrectionary Committee of August |0th. Chabot is a Capuchin. 
It was Dom Gerle who devised the tennis-court oath; it was the 
Abe Audran who caused the National Assembly to be declared 
superior to the King; it was the Abbe Goutte who demanded of 
the Legislature that the dais shou d be taken away from Louis 
XVI.’s arm-chair; it was the Abbe Gregoire who demanded the 
abolition of royalty. 

** Seconted,” sneered Marat, ‘‘ by the actor Collot d’Herbois. 
Between them they did the work; the priest overturned the 
throne, the comedian flung down the king.” 

* Let us get back to the Vendee,” said Robespierre, 

“* Well, what about it?” demanded Cimourdain. ‘* What is 
this Vendee doing?’ t 

Robespierre answered, ‘‘ This: she has found a chief. 
becomes terrible,” 

** Who is this chief, Citizen Robespierre ?”’ 

** A c-d-van’ Marquis de Lantenac, who styles himself a Bre- 
ton prince.” 

Cimourdain started. 

“know him,” said he; ‘* I was chaplain in his house.” 

He reflected for a moment, then added: ‘ He was a ladies’ 
man betore he became a man of war ” 

“+ Like Biron, who was a Lauzun,” said Danton. 

And Civourdain continued, thoughtfully: ‘* Yes; a former 
man about town. He must be terrible.” 

** Frizhtful,” said Robespierre. ‘‘ He burns the villages, kills 
the wounded, massacres the prisoners, shoots the women.” 

‘* The women ?” 

‘*Yes. Among others he had the mother of three children 
shot. Nobody knows what became of the little ones. Besides, 
he is really a captain: he understands war.’’ 

“* Yes, in trath,’’ replied Cimourdain, ‘‘ he was in the Hano- 


** What is 





Robespierre 
a Ci Pe 


She 


verian war, and the soldiers said, Richelicu in appearance, Lan-| * A ladder. { Charrette—a cart. 


tenac at the b ttom. Lantenac was the real general. Talk 
about him to your colleague, Dussaulx. 


logue began anew between him and Cimourdain. 

‘* Well, Citizen Cimourdain, this man is in La Vendee.” 

“ Since when ?” 

‘* Since the last three weeks.” 

‘* He must be declared an outlaw.” 

‘* That is done.” 

‘* A price must be set on his head.” 

* That is done.’ 

“« A large reward must be offered to any one who caa take 
him.” 

** That is done.” 

‘** Not in aseignats.” 

‘* That is done.” 

‘In gould.” 

‘* That is done.” 

** And he must be guillotined.” 

‘That wl be done. 

* By whom ?” 

« By you ”’ 

* By me ?” 

‘* Yes; you will be the delegate of the Committee of Public 
Safet: with unlimited powers.” 

‘** L accept,” said Cimourdain. 

Robespierre made his choice of men rapidly—the quality of a 
true statesman. He took from the portfolio before him a sheet | 
of white paper, on which was inscribed this printed heading; 
‘ The French Republic,One and Indivisible. Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety.” 

Cimourdain continued: ‘‘ Yes, | accept. The terrible against 
the terrible. Lantenac is ferocious; I shall be so too. _War to 
the death against this u.an. I will deliver the Republic from 
him, please God.” 

He checked himself; then resumed: 
ter; I believe in God.” 

‘* God has gone out of date,” said Danton. 

‘I believe in God,” said Cimourdain, unmoved, 

Robespierre gave a sinister nod of approval. 

Cimourdain asked: ‘* To whom am | delegated ?’ 

Robespierre answered, ‘‘ The commandant of the exploring 
division sent against Lantenac. Only—I warn you—he isa 
nobleman.” 

Danton exclaimed: ‘‘ That is another thing which matters 
little, Anoble! Well, what then? Itis with the nobles as 
with the priests. When one of either class is good, he is ex- 
cellent. Nobility is a prejudice; but we should not have it in 
one sense more than the other; no more against than in favor 
of it. Robespierre, is not Saint-Just a noble? Yes! Florelle 
de Saint-Just isa noble, and Anacharsis ‘ lootz ig a baron. Our 
friend Charles Hesse, who never misses a meeting of the Cor- 
deliers,is a prince ,and the brother of the reigning Landgrave of 
Hesse Rothenburg. Montaut,the Marat’s intimate ally, is the 
Marquis de Montaut. There is in the Revolutionary Tribunal a 
juror who is a priest--Vilate; and a juror who is a nobleman— 
Leroy, Marquis de Montflabert. Both are tried men.” 
‘* And you forget,” added Robespierre, ‘‘ the foreman of the 
revolutionary jury. ’ 
** Antonelle ?” 
** Who is the Marquis Aptonelle,” said Robespierre. 
Danton continued: ‘‘ Dampierre, who lately got himself killed 
before Conde for the Republic, was a nobleman; and Beaure- 
paire, he who blew his brains out rather than open the gates of 
Verdun to the Prussians, was a nobleman.” 
‘* All of which,” muttered Marat, ‘‘ does not alter the fact 
that on the day Condorcet said, ‘ The Gracchi were nobles,’ 
Danton cried out to Condorcet, ‘ All nobles are traitors, begin- 
ning with Mirabeau and ending with thee.’ ” 
Cimourdain’s grave voice made itself heard: ‘* Citizen Dan- 
ton, Citizen Robespierre, you are, perhaps, right to hive con- 
tidence in them, but tue people distrust them, and the people is 
not wrong in so doing. When a priest is employed to louk after 
a nobleman, the responsibility is doubled, and it is necessary for 
the prie t to be inflexible.” 
‘* True,” said Robespierrs. 
Cimourdain adde’, ‘‘ And inexorable.” 
Robespierre replied, ‘* It is well said, Citizen Cimourdain. 
You will have to deal with ayoung man. You will have the as- 
cendancy over him, being double his age. It will be necessary 
not only to direct him, but tohumor him. It appears that he 
posses es military talent allthe eports are unanimous as to 
that. He belongs to a corps wh ch has been detached from the 
Army of the Rhine, to go intu Vendee. He comes from the 
frontier where he was noticeable for intelligence and courage. 
He leads the exploring culumn in an exploring way. For fifteen 
dass he bas held the old Marquis de Lantenac in check. He 
restrains and drive: him before him. de will end by forcing 
him to the sea, and tumbling him into it headlong. Lantenac 
has the cunning of an old general, while this young man has the 
daring of a youthful captain. He has already enemies, and those 
who are envious of him. The Adjutant General Lechelle is 
jealous of him.” 
‘That L’Echelle* wants to be commander-in-chief,” inter- 
rupted Danton: ‘ there is nothing for him buta pun ‘It needs 
aladder to mount into a cart.’ All the same. Meanwhile 
Charettet beats him.” 
‘** And he is not willing.” pursued Robespierre, ‘‘ that any- 
body besides himself should beat Lantenac. The misfortune of 
the Vendean war is in such rivalries. Heroes badly command-,| 
ed—that is what our soldiers are. A simple captain of hussars, 
Cerin, enters Saumur with trumpets playing C..1; be takes 
Saumur; he could keep on aud take Chalot, but he has no 
orders, so he halts. All those commands of the Vendee must 
be remodelled. The Body Guards are scattered, the forces dis- 
persed; a scattered army is an army paralysed; it is a rock 
crumbled into dust At the camp of Parame there are only tents 
There are a hundred useless little companies posted between 
Treguier and Dinar, of which a division might be formed that 
could guard the whole coast. Lechelle supported by Parreia, 
strips the northern cvast under pretext of protecting the south- 
ern, and so opens France to the English. Half a million 
ants in revolt and an English invasion of France —that is 
mtenac’s plan. The young commander of the exploring 
column presses his sword against Lantenac’s loins, keeps it 
there, and beats him without Lechelle’s permission; but Le- 
chelle is his geueral, so Lechelle denounces him. Opinions are 
divided in regard to this young man. Lechelle wants to have 
him shot. Prieur of the Marne wants to make him adjutant- 
general.” 

‘This youth appears to me to possess great qualities,” said 
Cimourdaia. 

‘ But he has one fault!” 


‘*T am a priest; no mat- 


ray 


The interruption came from 


Robespierre remained thoughtful for a moment; thén the dia- | 


{ 


} 


| Then he added, ‘‘ He is firm in battle and weak afterwards. 
| He shows indulgence; he pardons, he grants mercy; he pro- 
| tects devotees and nuns; he saves the wives und daug=ters of 
istocrats; he rel prisoners; he sets priests free.” 

‘* A serious fauli,” wv urmurred Cimourdain. 

‘* A crime " said Marat. 

‘* Sometimes,” said Danton. 

‘** Often,” said Robespierre. 

** Almost always,” chimed in Marat. 

‘** When one has to deal with the enemies of the country— 
always,” said Cimourdain. 

| Marat turned towards him. ‘And what then would you do 
| with a Republican chief who set a Royalist chief at liberty ?” 

‘* T should be of Lechelle’s opinion; I would have him shot.” 

‘* Or guillotined,” said Marat. 

‘* He might have his choice,” said Cimourdain. 

Danton began to laugh. ‘I like one as well as the other.” 

‘* Thou art sure to have one or the other,” growled Marat. 

His glance left Danton and settled again on Cimourdain. 

‘So, Citizen Cimourdain, if a Republican lvader were to 
flinch, you would cut off his head ?” 

“ Within twenty-four hours.” 

_‘* Well,” retorted Marat, “Iam of Robespierre’s opinion; 
Citizen Cimourdain ought to be sent as delegate of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, to the commandant of the exploring 
a of the coast army. Whatdo you call this command- 
an ” 

Robespierre answered, ‘‘ He i: a ci-devant, a noble. 

He began to turn over the papers. 

** Set the priest to watch the nobleman.” said Danton. “I 
distrust a priest when he is alone; I distrust a noble when he 
1s alone. When they are together, I do not fear them. One 
watches the other, and they do well.” 

The indignant look always on Cimourdain’s face grew deoper, 
but without doubt finding the remark just at the bottom, he did 
not look at Danton, but said in his stern voice: 

‘If the Republican commander who 1s confided to me, makes 
one false step the penalty will be death. 

Robespierre, with his eyes on the portfolio, said, ‘* Here is 
the name, Citizen Cimourdain, The commandant, in regard to 
whom fall power will be granted you, is a ci-devznt viscount; ho 
is named Gauvain.” 

Cimourdain turned pale. ‘‘ Gauvain !” he cried. 

Marat saw his sudden pallor. 

** The Viscount Gauvain !” repeated Cimourdain. 

** Yes,” said Robespierre. 

* Well ?” said Marat, with his eyes fixed on Cimourdain. 
There was a brief silence; which Marat broke. 

** Citizen Cimourdain, on the condition named by yourself, do 
you accept the mission as commissioner delegate to the Com- 
mandant Gauvain ? Is it decided ?” 
‘It is decided,” replied Cimourdaiu. 
ler. 

Robespierre took the pen which lay near him, wrote in his 
s'ow, even hand four lines on the sheet of paper which bore the 
heading, Commrrtg« on Pusiic Sarery, signed them, and pass- 
ed the sheet and the pen to Danton; Danton signed, and Marat, 
whose eyes had not left Cimourdain’s livid face, signed, after 
Danton. 

Robespierre took the paper again, dated it, and gave it to 
Cimourdain, who read: 


‘“©Year II. or THE Repvstic, 


“ Fall powers are granted to Citizen Cimourdain, delegated 
Commissioner of Public Safety, to the Citizen Gauvain, com- 
manding the Explor ng Division of the Coast army. 

** Rope sPrere. 

** Danton. 

** Marat.” 
And beneath the signature—‘‘ June 28th, 1793.” 
‘I'be revolutionary calendar, called the Crvil Calendar, had no 
legal existence at this time, and was not adopted by the Con- 
vention, at the proposition of Romme, until October 5th, 1793. 
While Cimourdain read, Marat watched him. 
He said in a low voice, as if talking to himself, ‘‘ It will be 
necessary to have all this formalised, by a decree of the Conven- 
tion, or a special warrant of the Committee of Public Safety. 








He grew paler and 


,| There remains something yet to be done."’ 


‘* Citizen Cimourdain, where do you live ?” asked Roespierre. 

« Court of Commerce.” 

‘* Why, so do I.” said Danton. ‘‘ You are my neighbor.” 

Robespierre resumed: ‘‘ There is not a moment to lose. ‘To- 

morrow you will receive your commission in form, signe’ by all 

the members of the Committee of Public Safety. This is a con- 

firmation of the commission. It will accredit you specially to 

the acting representatives, Phillippeaux, Prieur of the Marne, 

Lecointre, Alquier, and the others. We know you. Your 
wers are unlimited. You can make Gauvain a general or send 

im to the scaffold. You will receive your commission to-mor- 

row, at three o'clock. When will you set out ?” 

** At four,” said Cimourdain. 

And they separated. 

As he entered the house, Marat informed Simonne Evrard 

that he should go to the Convention on the morrow. 





BOOK THE THIRD. 
THE CONVENTION. 
L 


We approach the grand summit. Behold the “onvention. 
The gaze grows tixedin presence of thisheight. Never has 
am re lofty spectacle appeared on the horizon of mankind. 
There is the Himalaya and there is the Convention. 
The Convention is, perhaps the culminating point of History. 
During its lifetime—for such things live—men did not quite 
understand what it was. It was just its genuine greatness 
which escaped its contemporaries; they were too much scared to 
be dazzled. Everything grand possesses a terrifying sacredness. 
It is easy to admire mediocraties and hills, but whatever is too 
lofty, whether it be genius or mountain—an assembly as well 
as a masterpiece—alarms when seen too near. An iamense 
height appears an exaggeration. it is fatigning toclimb. One 
loses breath upon steep ascents, one slips down sudden slopes, 
one is hurt by sharp ragged heights which are in themselves 
beantifal; torrents in their foaming reveal the precipices; clouds 
hide the mountain summits; an ascent terrifies as much asa 
fall. Hence there is a greater sensation of fright than admiration, 
One feels that strange sentiment—an aversion tot e grand. One 
sees the abyss and loses sight of the sublimity; one sees the 
monster and does not perceive the marvel. Thus the Conven- 
tion was at first judged. That which needed eagle eyes was 
measured by the purblind, 

‘To.day we see itin perspective, and it defines on the deep 





Marat. 


“* What is it ?” demanded Cimourdain. 
**Clemency,” said Marat. 





| 


Is 


and distant Heavens, against a background at once serene and 
tragic—the immense profile of the French Revolution. 
(‘To be continued in our next. | 
This translation is printed by the permission of Harness 
RoTHERS, who have published the story completo, 
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_. [From the Pictorial World. } 


Only a Drop of Dew. 
By H. E. Honizs. 


“T am only a drop of dew | 
On the edge of a flow'r-bell's cup— 

I was born at night—I must die in light— 
For the sunbeams will suck ine up. 


‘Have I only been formed for this? 
Unseen for a night to exist— 

To tremble a while in the sun-god’s smile 
Then perish, and never be missed? 


‘Are the delicate beads of dew 
With which leaflet and bud are pearled, 
Unly tear-drops bright Nature sheds by night 
For the woes of a guilty world ?” 








Ah! obscure as thou art, O gem ! 

Thov mayst wonder, but not complain; 
Ev'ry work of man’s may belie his plans, 

But no work of God's is in vain. 

If each silvery drop of dew 

Were withheld as a trivial thing, 
Not a flow’ret frail but would droop and pale, 

And no verdure would deck the Spring. 


Lowly unit of mortal birth ! 

In the world there is need of you; 
For units combine in a work divine, 

Like the beautiful drops of dew ! 


HIGHLAND JESSIE: 


4 TRUE TALE OF THE 
BEPOY INSURRECTION. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
(Continued from our last). 
THE BELEAGUERED FORCE IN CAWNPORE. 


The sounds that met the ears of the sisters were in- 
deed fearful. There were cries and shrieks, and shouts 
of exultation, and the o.ash of weapons. Bessie tried to 
turn her horse’s head, and to stretch her arms in the di- 
rection of the a they had left, as she cried— 

“No! no! cannot bear this It is too dreadful. 
Better, far better that we should perish together !” 

“Oh, Bessie! what mean you ?” 

“Return! return! There seems something base in 
thus flying from those with whom we have gone through 
so many perils. Our mother, too. Oh, dod, keep us 
and direct us now !” 

Again the horses’ heads were turned away from that 
fatal wood, but now it soon became evident that the ani_ 
mals were exhausted with swimming, and one, that on 
which Bessie rode, stumbled, and plunged completely 
over-head in the stream. 

“To the bank, sister!” said Bessie. “Go to the right. 
The bank is low !” 

The horses scrambled to the shore, and shook the wa- 
ter from their dripping manes. The moon at this mo- 
ment rore from behind a clump of trees, and the sisters 
looked about them in the hope of being able to come to 
some conclusion as to whore they were. 

With a gush of tears, Bessie called aloud on the 
young Mahomedan girl by name; but a dismal echo only 
— and the sounds fadea away in the fearful soli- 
tude. 

“She is gone!—she is ,one !” sobbed Bessie, “ and 
we are all alone in this fearful land!” 

The sisters clung to each other in silence, foreboding 
some fearful catastrophe. 

~ Annie,” said Bessie,—“ dear sister! it is still our 
duty to return, if we can, to those who are so near and 
dear to us! You have refused once. Oh, think again ?” 

“ Kill me !—kill me!” said Mrs. Fletcher, “and then 
gt a cannot. I have but one thought. It is here— 

ere!” 

There was a strange and almost maniacal manner 
about Mrs. Fletcher as she clung to her child, and would 
not let even her much-loved sister, Bessie, aid her with 
it. 

And so these desolate ones proceeded sadly on their 
way, with a hostile country around them, and the bright 
stars of heaven above them. 

The way was rough; long branches crawled along the 
rugged route, and entangling themselves among the feet 
. the poor wayfarers, both wounded and impeded 

em. 

Presently Bessie exclaimed, in a joyful tone, ‘ Cheer 
up, Annie—do you not see it? A light like a large star. 
It shines among some bushes so serenely, and so hope- 
= Strive yeta little. You are better now. You 
walk bravely. That is well!” 

The light they had seen among the trees, brightened 
as they approached it; and they saw that it streamed from 
the open casement of a low-roofed bungalow. They 
were at once checked by the barking of a dog. 

Ry Hush !” said Bessie; “let us wait here a moment! 
‘The barking of the dog may bring out some one; and 
then we shall perhaps be able to judge better, if it be 
safe to ask the hospitality we so much need!” 

The alarm given by the dog, brought to the door of 
the bungalow a Hindoo, who carried with him a lighted 
brand of resinous wood. 

The sepa of this man was wild and ferocious, 
and the lower part of his face was bound up with a white 
cloth, on which there were dark stains of blood. 











man. Can you, by any possibility, walk further ?” 

“T will try. Oh, yes—yes! Save me, Bessie!” 

By a sort of instinct, Bessie dragged her sister through 
one of the gaps; and then they observed a little out- 


low, to get through its doorway, they found themselves 
evidently in a fruit storehouse, the floor of which was 
thickly strewn with dried grass. Mrs. Fletcher sunk, 
with a deep sigh, on the soft grass, which had been laid 
some foot or so indepth upon the hard-beaten earthen 
floor. 


she quickly found how futile was such attempt, so she 
knelt by it. 


gress of wheels over some har 
she suddenly heard an English veice cry ‘ Halt!” 


sister, saying, with catching breath— 
“There is help! Oh, there is help !” 


from the outhouse, and called out— 
“Help, here! Help me! 
voice !” 
“ Who is that?” said some one, apparently in pain 
and then, before another word co’ 
Hindoo came through the trees with the tore 


tired looking bullocks. 
the other in that of an officer of the line. 
been occasion so to do. 

blood-stained rags, and a cavalry sabre in his right hand 


joy to see—brought a soldier’s musket to the charge 
and stood resolutely on the defensive. 
picturesque, for she wore a foraging cap with a gold tas 


her fair hair. 
her, and set off her fine figure to advantage. 


uttered a word. 


out— 
sa re we ladies here? Is there a party ? 
guards 
condition to aid you.” 
“We are but two!” said Bessic. “ Myself and Mrs 
Fletcher, my sister, the wife of Major Fletcher. 
had sought temporary shelter in yonder outhouse——’”’ 


“ Another step, and [ fire !” 
the outhouse, with his hand on the handle of his creese 


The tone of the young girl was unmistakably Scotch 
and it hada rag | sound with it to the heart of Bessie 


low, as he said— 
“T am the humble slave of the great Sahibs !” 


feavalry soldier. 
Be quick about it!” 


Hindoo of his weapons. 
officer who had given him the order. 
weak I am, Hargrave. 


on any farther.” 
The other officer, who was addressed as Hargrave 


made an attempt to rally his own strength, although it 
was nearly as far gone as that of his companion, and ad- 


dressing Bessie, he said— 


to get a night’s repose here ?” 
“ Alas, | know not!” said Bessie. 


all are scattered, if not murdered, but ourselves. 


so very friendless !” 





Bessie made an endeavor to fasten the frail door; but 


Suddenly, a strange creaking noise, like the slow pro- 
f dry road, reached her 
ears; and then, to the surprise, as well as joy, of Bessie, 


Bessie uttered a cry, and sprang to the side of her 


Without waiting for a moment’s reply, Bessie rushed 


I heard an English 


be a the 


It was a strange scene, and, at the first glance, diffi- 
cult to comprehend. There was a small, half-covered 
country-wagon, or rather cart, drawn by a couple of 
The cart was half full of hay 
and Indian grasses, on which, pale and faint-looking, lay 
two English officers, one in a rich cavalry uniform, stain- 
ed with blood, and torn and hacked in many places ; and 
Both of these 
officers had revolvers, which they presented over the 
ricketty side of the cart, although they seemed hardly 
to have strength to pull the triggers of them, had there 


But the most curious part of the cavalcade, if it may 
be called such, was its escort, which consisted of a 
cavalry soldier, with his head and left arm bound up in 


while a young and frank-looking girl of some twenty 
years of age—her face pale with anxiety, but a look of 
courage and determination in her blue eyes that was a 


Her dregs was 


sel, from beneath which, in long wavy masses, escaped 
A searf of tartan wound tightly about 


So suddenly had all these parties confronted each 
other—the cart and its occupants and guard, Bessie 
Hope and the Hindoo—that for a momentor two no one 
But the light had flashed upon the fair 
face of Bessie, and one of the wounded officers cried 
Have you 
If not, would to heaven we were in a better 
We 
“Halt!” cried the young girl with the musket, sud- 


—_ 
l eyes were now directed to where she now present- 
ed the musket; and cm saw the Hindoo making towards 


The Hindoo only for a moment suffered his countenance 
to wear a look of baffled hate; and then, with the facile 
cunning of his race, he recovered himself and salaamed 


“ Disarm him, Wootton!” said the other officer to the 
“I don’t at all like the fellow’s looks! 
The wounded cavalry soldier quickly deprived the 
“It is done, sir!” said the soldier, as he saluted the 


“ And well done, too!” said the officer, faintly. ‘‘ How 
I fear I shail not be able to get 


“Is it possible, think you, with any regard to safety, 


“T and my sister) : 
are but fugitives like yourselves, and we, too, are weary we will have rest yet. Some hut or house is near at 
and would fain rest! My name is Hope, and we escaped, hand, and Wootton and I will still be your guards. 
with friends, from Delhi; but meeting a force of Bepoye| 
ou 


will permit us, gentlemen, to join your party. We are 


“ Surely! surely!” cried both the officers; and at that 
moment there was heard the sound of footsteps through 


| « Annie,” whispered Bessie, “I will not trust that! the little wood, and, pale and anxious, with the child 


‘clasped to her breast, Mrs. Fletcher appeared. At the 
|first sight of the uniforms of the cavalry soldier and the 
| officers, she uttered a cry of joy, and the tears gushed 
\from her eyes, as she exclaimed—- 


‘house, devoted to some agricultural purpose. Stooping)§ ‘“Saved!sayed! Oh, Bessie, we aresaved! Thank 


|heaven, here are dear English faces !” 

| “We will do what we can to aid you,” said the senior 
lof the two officers; ‘‘ but you see, ladies, that we are 
but in poor case ourselves. We were both badly 
wounded at an out-station, and had to escape the best 
way we could; and but for this heroic girl here and L 
servant, Wootton, we must ere this have perished. ” 
are trying to make our js to Lucknow. We will try, 
after a rest, if we can crawl along on foot, and you shall 
have the cart to yourselves. It only holds two.” 


“No, no!” said Mrs. Fletcher, as she trembled with 
fresh apprehension. ‘“ You are both wounded, and it 
will be our provinces to tend you as best we may, and 
heaven will help us all.” 

And now the young girl, to whom the officer pointed 
as so gallant a friend and preserver of the party, handed 
her musket to the soldier, and advancing kindly to Mrs. 
Fletcher, she said— 

“You are weary and faint. Let me carry the little 
_|one for you. Nay, you may trust me with it; for though 
*\but a soldier’s daughter, 1 have the heart of a dear 
countrywoman of your own, I fancy—Hope is a good 
Scotch name.” 

With a gentleness that won the heart of Mrs. Fletcher, 
the young girl took the infant, and kissed its pale face. 
They saw a tear fall upon its cheek, as she murmured, 

“ Poor little one! ese are sad times, indeed, for 
the young and the helpless.” 

“ Sad times for all,” said the officer; “but you must 
not turn nurse, my good girl. 
done, without your bold spirit and ready arm? You 
have saved us more thin once from death. You are a 
heroine, Jessie !” 

The girl blushed, and, in answer to Mrs. Fletcher, 
she drew herself rather proudly to her full height, as she 
said — 

“My name is Jessie Campbell. They call me ry. 
land Jessie, because I came from dear old Scotland, the 
land of the mouatain and the flood. I have a woman’s 
heart, but the spirit of my race at times nerves my arm. 
I have brothersin the service, and there is one who 
loves me better than a sister in a Highland regiment. 
They know not that Iam in India; but I was alone in 
_| the Highlands, father and mother were both with the 
dead, and I was desolate. They sunk to rest oa the 
bleak mountain side, without a home or a shelter from 
the storm. Our home of generations was swept from 
the face of the land, that the wild deer might be the sole 
inhabitant of the old glens and the hills, as it was before 
man raised his shieling to the sky, All were gone !— 
brothers to the wars, and Donald with them. I have 
followed! An officer’s lady brought me over as an at- 
tendant to her children; and I am here now, doing, I 
hope, my duty, and living with the dear thought. that I 
shall see the kind faces of my kindred yet in this 
strange land, and that some happy day I shall hear the 
pibroch of my own Donald. Oh, you should see him in 
his martial array!—so proud his step, so gallant his 
bearing, so tender his heart! His blue eyes sparkle in 
the light, and there is music in his voice! Donald, my 
own Donald, who told me that he loved me beneath the 
fair skies of bonny Scotland! God’s blessing be his 
shield!” 

The young Highland girl spoke with rapidity. Her 
feelings carried her away, and there was a flush of vivid 
excitement upon her face, as she now dashed away her 

thering tears; and, bending with a graceful action be- 
ie iar teenie she added— 

“Oh. pardon me! I should not say what I say; but 
when the old home in the dear Highlands looms before 
my mind, I am near distraught, and out of the fulness 
of my heart my lips speak.” 

Bessie Hope was deeply touched hy the noble words 
and graceful dignity of Highland Jessie. She sprang 
forward, and casting her arms around her, she said— 

“Be our friend, Jessie! Be our dear friend, for such 
we will esteem you; and if ever fortune smiles upon us 
again, and these troublous times pass away, no one shall 
be more dear a nd honored with us than you.” 

“She is a noble girl!” cried the officer, while a faint 
flush on his pale face, showed how deeply he felt what 
he said. “She is a noble girl! My friend, Colonel 
Hargrave, and myself, owe our lives to her ten times 
over.” 

“God bless her!” said Colonel Hargrave, faintly; 
“and if this is my last hour of life, as I almost fear it is, 
[shall die your grateful debtor, Jessie.” 
“No, no!” cried Jessie. “ Live on! 


. 
> 


; 


. 





Oh, cheer up; 


“To be sure, your honors,” said the cavalry soldier. 
“ Never give in, Colonel. All will be right, your ‘on- 
or, yet; and I shall live to see you yet with your regi- 
| ment. 
honor.” 
Colonel Hargrave tried to say something, and then 


Excuse a poor fellow for trying to cheer your 
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THE ALBION. 








with a deep sigh, his head fell back, and a deathlike| couch on which lay Colonel Hargrave, there was nothing! lets flew over their heads, crashing through the frail 
paleness came across his face. but the bare floor for any one else. boarding of which the building was composed. 

“ Water ! water !” said Jessie. “Isthere any? He “I am better,” said the Colonel, as he slowly rose. “ Hold,” said Jessie, as the two officers were about 
is but faint from loss of blood !” “ Do you, Mrs. Fletcher, with your little one, take this, to return the fire by random shots with their revolvers 

“On my eyes be it!” said the Hindoo. “1 will fetch! couch, rude as it is.” through the thin planking of which the front of the 
water for the Sahib.” “Nay,” said Colonel Lane;“ we may find, no doubt,| hut was composed, “hold ! Do you hear that.” 

“And I will go with you,” said Wootton, “to help| some more grass, and can get some sort of resting-place| The reverberation of the firing had ceased, and a 
you, in case you should forget to come back.” for the ladies. Our stay here, at best, ean be but brief.”) dull, heavy knocking at a part of the wall some few 

“T am my lord’s slave, and if the great Sahibs will) ‘“ My lord’s words are wisdom!” said the Hindoo.| feet from the door, was plainly heard, and then a kind 
cross the threshold of my dwelling, it is theirs, and ali |‘ I will throw down dried grass in abundance from|of shutter, about two feet square, removed from the 
within it.” above ” outside, and the face of the Hindoo proprietor of the 

Lead the way,'’ said the eavalry officer. ‘Shelter He indicated the loft as he spoke; and without waiting| wretched little abode appeared, distorted by passion, 
we must have, or poor Hargrave isa dead man. Keep) for any reply to the proposition, he coolly and quietly|and brandishing an axe in his hand. It was but for an 
an eye on that fellow, Wootton. Give me that little one | ascended the rough ladder, and disappeared through the ’instant that he so showed himself, for, by the dim 
Jessie, and take your musket again, my good girl. [|hole in the inner roof or ceiling of the hut light within the place, he saw Colonel Lane raise his 
fee] that there is safety while you are armed,” revolver toa direct line with his head. 

Mrs. Fletcher stepped forward, and again took her The sharp report of the pistol and the disappearance 


child. of the Hindoo were simultaneous; but the shout he 


“ Let me still carry this dear one,” she said, raised when he dropped to the ground without,showed 
allI can do. I can suffer, but I am no heroine.” that he was unhurt. 


Highland Jessie took the musket again, and motioning At this instant Bessie uttered a cry of alarm, and 
the Hindoo to precede her, and show the way w his hut, the whole party turning in the direction where she 
of which he made so liberal an offer, she pointed to the and Mrs. Fletcher were, they saw both the sisters 
lock of the musket, to signify that it was ready for in- pointing with excited gestures to the opening in the 
stant action. Wootton urged on the two oxen, and the roof, leading to the loft, and from which appeared to 
crazy vehicle went creaking on through the little clear- be dangling some small dark objects, which in another 
ing in the wood. moment dropped lightly to the floor, and then spring- 

e Hindoo had either other views with regard to the ing witha graceful bound to its feet, showed itself to 
little party chance had brought to his door, or he feared be a young child, wrapped round the middle with a 
that a bullet from the musket carried by Jessie, would red cloth, but otherwise perfectly unattired. The 
be swifter than he could possibly be in flight; but cer- slight agile form and the sparking eyes of this little 
tain it is, that he made no effort to escape, but, with a creature, who could not be above six or seven years of 
bent and cringing manner and attitude, he preceeded age, together with a look of intense surprise on its 
the little cavalcade, face, and a tremor of its limbs, which made some gold 
or gilt bangles it wore clatter musically together, pre- 
cluded the notion of either espial or danger from it ; 
but Colonel Lane stepped forward, and laying a hand 
upon the arm of the little intruder, he said, in Hindo- 
stanee, “Who are you? and where do you come 
from ?” 








CHAPTER XX. 
“Ib te THE ATTACK IN THE HUT. 

“I don’t half like to lose sight of that gentleman, 
yer honors,” said the soldier, alluding to the Hindoo 
who had ascended to the loft. 

The little party started at this idea, and they all 
looked with anxiety towards the rude ladder, up 
which their unwilling host had ascended. Twenty or 
thirty seconds elapsed, which, to their anxieties, ap- 

ared like as many minutes, but no dried grass nor 

lindoo appeared. 

“Tle plays us false,” said Jessie, as she sprung tow- 
ards the ladder; but before she could reach it, it was 
suddenly pulled up from above; and in a wild, screech- 
ing voice, the Hindoo shouted “ Death to the Fering- 
hee—death !—death !” 

Then ensued a crashing sound, and the fall of a 
heavy body outside the hut. The Hindoo had broken 
his way through the frail roof, and allowed himself 
partly to roll and partly to jump to the ground out- 
side. Another wild yell proclaimed his exultation at 
his escape; aud then something struck the door heay- 
ily on the outside, and before any of the party in the 
hut could resolve upon a course of action, they heard] “ Rao Patan is my father,” said the child, in soft, 
the monotonous sounds of a native drum at no great] gentle accents. “Iam come home; but he was not 
The cart was stopped; and with difficulty, for he was distance without, and the gleam of some torches came} within, so Ierept to sleep above. Salaam, Sahib.” 
badly hurt, Colonel Lane—for he was the wounded ca-|™ through cracks and orifices in the little wooden} ‘The child made the usual salaam of the natives to 
valry officer—alighted. The infantry colonel was still structure, quite eclipsing the faint light of the miser- Europeans of rank, and then folding her arms across 
insensible; and Wootton carefully assisted Jessie to lift able lamp composed of twisted cloth dipped in oil,| her breast, she stood submissive and silent. 
him from the vehicle, while Colonel Lane, with his re- which did duty in the hut. ; “ Fire,” cried the voice again from without. 
volver in his hand, kept an eye on the Hindoo. ee We are betrayed, said Colonel Lane. An instinctive feeling of humanity induced Colonel 

The interior of the hut was rude in the extreme; but| | And lost |! said Hargrave. - Lane to press his hand upon the shoulder of the 
it was more spacious than it had at first seemed to be; No, no !” cried Highland Jessie; “no, no. Hindoo child, as he said, “Stoop—stoop, or you are 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE ATTACK.—THE WELL, AND THE RESCUE. 


The hut of the Hindoo, who, with such doubtful faith, 
led the way for the wounded officers, was soon reached, 
and with a great affectation of hospitality, he flung its 
door wide, to admit his visitors. 


There 





and there was an inner apartment to it, as well as a sort 
of loft in the roof, which appeared to be reached by a 
rude ladder made of untrimmed pieces of wood, with the 
bark still on them. 

The Hindoo busied himself in the preparation of a 
couch for Colonel Hargrave, composed of grass, and 
some rough country cloth laid over it; and from the in- 
ner room he brought a pitcher of water, which Jessie 
sprinkled on the face of the insensible officer, as well as 
inducing him to take a small portion between his lips. 
With a sigh, then, Colonel Hargrave opened his eyes. 

“ Where am I ?” he said faintly. 

“ All right !”’ said Colonel Lane. ‘Cheer up, you 
will soon be stronger, if we oan only get you something 
to eat, to repair the weakness you are suffering from. 
You have lost so much blood, my dear friend.” 

The ghastly paleness of Colonel Lane alarmed Bessie, 
and she cried: 

“God help us all! Oh, what can we do?” 

“My dear—young lady we—we are famishing, al- 
most, as well as being wounded. If we could only get 
some food.” 

“ Here !” cried Jessie, as she appeared from a rum- 
mage of the hut, and presented, on a wooden dish, some 
rice and milk, and some cooked fruits she had found. 
“Here is food. It seems all the place affords.” 

The Hindoo made a gesture of dissent; and, going to 
a remote corner, he tilted up anearthen vessel, and took 
from beneath it, on an European plate, an ample portion 
of a favorite Indian dish called kitehri, which is com- 
pounded of curried fowl, the flesh of the young goat, 
chillies, and other matters according to taste. 

The famished officers looked eagerly at the food, and 
then, with a bow to Bessie and her sister, Colonel 
Lane said: 


“When you are all done, we will begin. Jessie, you 
will preside; for, my good girl, you must want food as 


badly as we can.” 


“Oh, no! no!” said Jessie, ‘you are wounded; eat 


first. Do not pause, for we may be all in peril here.” 
In good truth, there was no time to stand on any cere- 


mony; and, since anything in the shape of spoons, or 
other modes of conveying the viands from the dish to 
the mouth, there were none, each one helped himself 
and herself, as best they could, with the help of some) timber that had kept the door from opening, and then 
chaffratees or native cakes, which the Hindoo produced |a yell of disapointment, as those without found that 
pine esate it was still fast, notwithstanding all the furious shak- 
% m dlords be strengthened,” he said, when | ing at it. 
he cnuten: f “ Would that g 


in pretty good abundance. 


y had cleared the dishes. 


may be time yet. 
cart—to the cart, and we may yet escape.” 


had been a solid rock. 


rascal has got the end of a felled tree against it. 
Mingling with these words from 


proaching the hut. 


sounds without. 
party in the hut. 


there is, therefore, yet hope ! 
cured within, surely.” 


cavalry soldier accompanied her. 


purpose ; but no such thing presented itself. 


and lodged in the opposite partition. 


we will sell our lives dearly.” 


the log 


! Remove the log !” 


of the moment she seized the musket, and 











not yet.” 


“Thank you Jessie,” said Colonel Lane. “ This is 


I had coaches worthy of the repose of Sahibs; but here is| respite, if not a reprieve, my good girl !” 


all.” 


Certainly, the sleeping accommodation was not very in- 
Viting, since, with the exception of the extemporancous 


“Fire!” cried a voice from without; and immedi- 
> 


They are only villagers. To the 


She flew to the door and tried to open it outwards, 
which it was constructed to do, but it was evident 
that the Hindoo had succeeded in fastening it in some 
way, for it resisted both Jessie aud Wootton, as if it 


“T know what it is,” said the cavalry man, “The 


ootton, there 
came such yells and shouts from without, as might 
well appal the stoutest hearts; and it was evident 
that a throng of infuriated villagers were rapidly ap- 


The two officers forgot, in the strong excitement of 
the moment, their debility from wounds, and, pale as 
they were, they stood erect, and listening to the 


It was Jessie who broke the terrible silence of the 


“Despair not,” she said. “There is yet life, and 
The door may be se- 


Shesprang forward to the door of the hut, and the 
They found that 
there were some strong wooden staples in the door- 
post, and at the back of the door, through which a bar 
might be passed, if they could find one to a yn 

he 
Hindoo without raised another shout of triumph, and 
a shot came through the frail framework of the house, 


The officers immediately faced to the door, and Cap- 
tain Lane said, sternly, ‘‘ We shall, be sacrificed, but 


A rush of Hindoos from without, now shook the 
frail building, and then they heard the unmistakable 
voice of the proprietor of the hut call out, “ Remove 


“No !” said Highland Jessie, as with the impulse 
slid it 
through the staples in the door and door-post—* no 


A loud shout proclaimed the removal of the log of 


hit !” 

Again the irregular discharge of musketry from 
without crashed through the Sut, and then, with a 
rush, some half-dozen Hindoos clambered to the small 
opening that had been made in the wall, evidently in- 
tent on forcing an entrance that way. 

Both the officers fired their revolvers, and Wootton 
plied his sabre with energy. One of the enemy 
dropped inside the hut mortally wounded. 

There was now a kind of lull in the attack. The 
invaders tried now to accomplish, by treachery and 
strategem, what force—although it might succeed in 
doing: —would cost thém in the process more lives. 

“ Hearken, Sahibs,” said the Hindoo proprietor of 
the hut from without—“ hearken, sahibs ! Hand over 
what rupees you have, and you all go in safety. On 
my head be it !” 

By the sound of the voice, this man was just below 
the little square opening in the wall; and scarcely had 
he done speaking when Colonel Lane stepped up to the 
Hindoo child, and whispered to her, “ Have no fear I 
will not harm you,” he sprang with her in his arms to 
the opening, and holding her up so that the glare of 
the torches fell full upon her face, he cried out, “ An- 
other shot, villains—and the life of this hostage is 
lost !” 

The Hindoo uttered a shriek of despair. 

i = child! my child—my only one!” he cried. “I 
thought you far away. What evil destiny has 
brought you home? My Aza. My beautiful. My child! 
Mercy Sabibs, mercy !” 

“Oh, no, no! Sahibs, do no kill me!” she sobbed. 
“Tam only poor Aza, and have no mother. Fatheris 
cruel, but I do not want to die.” 

“ Peace—peace, Aza,” said the Colonel, “ have no 
fear. What can all this mean without Hargrave ?” 

A great contention appeared to be going on among 
the Hindoos composing the attacking party, and as 
they seemed too much engaged by it to take much no- 
tice of the party in the hut, Colonel Lane stepped to 
the opening in the wall to reconnoitre. 

“What do you see 2” said Colonel Hargrave. 

“A strange scene. They have placed their torches 
in the cleft of trees, and the father of this child we 
have here is haranguing them with frantic speech and 
gestures. They appear to deride him—he falls on his 
knees, and clings to their feet! Don’t you hear him 








shrieking? Now they fall upon him—they will kill 
alhim. No, no. They bind him hands and feet—what a 


desperate struggle he makes. They overpower him— 
and now they cast him among some bushes and brush- 





\ately an irregular discharge of musketry ensued. The|wood. They seem to have gagged him, for he is quiet. 


| whole party within the hut stooped low, and the bul-|I can guess it all. 


For his child’s sake he would make 
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terms with us, but the others are too intent on our des- 
truction, to be swayed by his fears and feelings, and so 
they have got rid of his importunities for the time. 
They will commence the attack again—what is to be 
done ?” 

“The house is surrounded,” said Jessie, at this mo- 
ment returning from an examination of the inner room. 
“There is a strong force waiting in silence at the 
back, with the hope that we will attempt to force our 
way out in that direction, when they would fall upon us 
at once.” : 

“Then all is lost,” said Bessie. 

With the sound of the drums and shouts of triumph 
the Hindoo rabble now pressed onwards. They did not 
fire any more shots, but the twang of bowstrings 
might be heard, and soon a dull, red glare came in 
through the crevices of the hut, and sparks of fire be- 


gan to fall through the opening in the ceiling leading 


to the loft. 

The hut was in flames! 

With a shout of exultation the Hindoos now re- 
tired to some twenty or thirty paces; and while the 


tom-toms were incessantly beaten, and a gong occa- 
seemed to 
Europeans 


sionally gave out its clashing sound, the 
wait the moment when the half-roaste 


must emerge and give themselves up to their foes. 


The Hindoo child then, as if awaking from a dream, 
suddenly darted to the side of Colonel Lane, and plac- 
ing her hand in his, she said as she looked in his face, 


“No! They are bad men without. They shall not 
burn the ma’am Sahibs and the officer Sahibs. Come, 
come! Aza knows what to do. Come with Aza— 


come!” 


“Lead on, in the name of heaven!” said the 
Who knows but this 
child may know some mode of escape, which we in 


Colonel. “ Follow all of you! 


our ignorance of the place, would never discover ?” 


With her finger on her lips, the Hindoo child led 
the party into the inner room, and at a further ex- 
tremity of it, she tore down a piece of matting, and 
he glare of the fire 
from the burning roof was more than sufficient to 
light up the spot, and they saw a kind of shed or 
outhouse, with a low, sloping roof, and on one side, but 


r 


disclosed a narrow opening. 


for some other pieces of matting which waved to and 
fro in the night air, open to the wood, 


Dark as it was, the Highland girl got the long cav- 
airy sword by the hilt, and, feeling her way up the 
rugged sides of the well, she thrust the weapon, with 
all her strength, through the mass of rubbish that cov- 
ered its mouth. Again and again, with the energy of 
a last effort to save those with her and herself, she 
dashed the sword-blade upwards. There was a rum- 
bling sound of displaced wood and smouldering frag- 
ments, and arush ef cooler air down into the well. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE DAWN.—A BATTLE AND A MARCH,—CAWNPORE. 
A fearful hour—a long hour of misery and watch- 
ful expectation of discovery and death passed over 
the heads of the party in the narrow confines of this 
old well, amid the smouldering ruins of the burnt 
hut. 

(To be eontined in our next. 





(Prom the Cornhill Magazine.) 
THE WHITE CAP. 


(Concluded from ou last.| 

“ Are you going to a pretty partof the country 
asked young Gourlay, in his most matter-of-fact tones. 

Hugh scouted emotion and avoided it as Blanche 
avoided poodles, and his tone at once froze her con- 
fidence. 

“Tt is pretty enough,” she said drily, “ but that 
will make little differencé to me. The place I am 
going tois * * *”—she stopped—* would not in- 
terest you,” she said. 

“One can never tell,” said Hugh, “ what will in- 
terest another person, any more than one can tell 
what may be about to happen to oneself.” 

“1 know very well what is before me,” said Made- 
moiselle De Latouche; and Hugh vaguely smiled and 
surmised. 

“T could tell you every day of all my life to come 
as long as I live, if I chose,” continued the girl,with a 
sad quiyer of her slow voice; “when you go back to 
your moors, to your dogs, to your free life, I shall be 
in my convent, at peace and safe from the world and 
its temptations.” She raised her wistful, magnetic 
eyes, as she spoke, with some wild yet mystic looks in 
them, that Hugh never forgot them again. 

* What do you mean” he asked, in a different 


9” 
? 


“Ah, that is well!” whispered the Colonel; “ we can|tone, 
escape by this way !” “T am going to enter the Convent of the Sisters of 
“No !” said the Hindoo girl. ‘Look, Sahib!” the Holy Pilgrims,” said little Blanche, in a low voice. 


She drew the matting a little on one side, for the 
Colonel to look through, and he saw that in that direc- 
tion, as well as in the others, the place was surrounded 
by the armed villagers waiting the result of the con- 


flagration. 


“Now, then, can you help us?” he said. 


Without a word, the girl hastily removed some loose 
ieces of wood that covered the middle of the floor, and 


Seciaeed the open mouth of » well. 
“There, Sahib !” 
“There? Butthe depth?” 


Light and agile as a fawn, the Hindoo girl swung her- 


self over the edge of the well and disappeared. 


“It is not deep,” she said, from below; “and there is 
but little water. The spring has departed long since, 
and the well is only of use when the great rains come.” 

In another moment she was by the side of the Colo- 
nel, having dexterously clambered up again by the rug- 


ged sides of the well. 
“It is the only chance,” said Colonel Lane. 
“All saved !” said the girl, as she turned and 


volumes, and Mrs. Fletcher burst into tears. 


“I would trust her to the death!” said Colonel Lane, 


in a voice of emotion. 


The monotonous beating of the tom-toms continued, 
and the shout of the Hindoos weleomed the progress of 
There was not amo- 
ment to lose, and, by one consent, the party made tbeir 
e seemed to 


the flames about the blazing hut. 


way into the well. A subterranean pas 
lead from the well, perhaps connecting it with some 
other spring. Wretched, and full of discomfort as this 
ee was, it was a cool and welcome refuge from the 
lazing hut; and, with the assistance of Jessie and Woot- 
ton, the whole party were soon in the well. 
The Hindoo child stood on the brink. She kissed her 


hand and smiled. A loud shout from the villagers pro- 
claimed the fall of the roof of the hut, and a whirl of 


flame suddenly made its way to the outhouse. 

“Farewell !” said Aza; and she hastily began to ar- 
range the boards over the mouth of the well. Crash, 
then, came something, and they felt certain that the 
roof of the outhouse had fallen in. 

The well was completely dark, and a suffocating 
feeling came over the whole party. They heard the 
cries and yells of the Ilindoos, as they, no doubt, 

loated over the destruction of the Europeans, be- 
lieving them to have miserably perished in the burn- 
ing ruins of the hut. 

“Help ! help!” gasped Colonel Hargrave. “Air, or 
I perish !” 

“Air! air!” shrieked Mrs. Fletcher. 

“Your sword !” said Jessie. “Your sword, Woot- 
ton! Oh, quick!” 


gave a 
slight caress to Mrs. Fletcher’s child. The action spoke 


Then she said no more, but sat smoothing the fluff 
upon her tippet, mechanically stroking it down with 
her little fingers. 

The bewildered Englishman remained on the bench 
beside her, watching her in surprise and painful in- 
terest. He began presently to question. Contrary to 
her wont,she answered all his questions with the great- 
est readiness and simplicity. Yes, it was of her own 
free will she was going in. Her aunt wished it, and 
so did M. le Cure, and her father wished it, so they 
said; and what else could she do? Once she had 
thought of marrying a young man her father had ap- 
proved, but he died; she had only seen him twice, 

ut she always wore his portrait, aud she pointed to 
the locket on her arm. He was something like—she 
stopped again and went on to speak of the convent. 
She loved the sisters; they were kinder than anybody 
else except poos Mathilde. 

“And it isa beautiful life,” said the little thing, 
Te y, “to pray, to sing in the chapel, to be good 
and loved by all the saints, and so spend one’s life for 
the good of others, praying for them, Perhaps,” she 
said, clasping her hands thoughtfully, “some other 
girl will profit by my prayers and find happiness—my 
_ iness.” 

ugh was too much shocked and frightened to 
know what to say at the moment, and before he could 
make up his mind Mathilde came flying out upon the 
terrace. Mademoiselle desired to see him, she said; 
would he please come at once ?—she did not like 
waiting. The Cure de St. Rambert was expected, and 
she was already vexed by his delay. 

Mademoiselle De Latouche must have been in a 
capricious mood that day. Mathilde led Hugh into a 
sort of ante-room, where she begged him to wait while 
she went in and announced him. The time seemed a 
little long, and the young man walked to the 
window and looked out. It was a window which 
opened on one of the twisted balconies, and from 
whence he could see the garden, and the terrace, and 
orange-trees all mapped out before him; and as he 
looked he saw that M. le Cure De St. Rambert had 
come up and sat down on the bench where he had been 
sitting. Little Blanche was still there, listening with 
averted face to the Cure, who was speaking with unc- 
tion and much action of the hands. Then she sud- 
denly started away, and set off running along the 
orange-trees, and the Cure crossed toward the house. | 
Mathilde also came out of the adjoining room, look- 
Somewhat confused. 
“ Well !” said Hugh. 

Mathilde shook a head. Mademoiselle had 
changed her mind; she could not receive him that 
morning, 








It afterward occurred to Hugh that this had been a 
little ruse of the housekeeper’s to get him out of the 
way, before the priest’s arrival. Mathilde hurried him 
down by a different staircase to that by which she had 
brought him. 

VIL 


Until he had heard her story, Blanche had seemed to 
Hugh just a young lady like any other; now, when he 
looked out into this flower garden all a-bloom and watch- 
ed the little thing’s play and bright antics, and her 
sweet voice, some other chord was struck, and there 
seemed a strange meaning to it all. After that first 
explanation, little Blanche seemed to trouble herself no 
more about her fate; but what curious things meanings 
are. This future was like a shadow creeping over a 
Summer day, so Hugh thought; like the melancholy 
reverberation of a voice calling across an empty court. 
The more often Blanche’s laugh sounded the more 
sadly this echo seemed to sound. * * * 

ow quickly people get used to the things that they 
like ! Habits of tranquil intimacy are, perhaps, the, 
most insidious of all. They seem so easy, so harmless-. 
ly absorbing, why should they not continue foreyer * 
Great events, wonderful successes,deserving triumphs, 
those may be for others, but for ourselves we. bus 
little; the peaceful satisfaction, the person, you expect, 
the hour you love best returning again and again. One 
is told of the vanity of human wishes, but people do 
not surely apply so grand a name to anything so un- 
important as the opening ofa door, the quiet daily en- 
trance of one person or another. * * * 

These two young people were thrown into a strange 
companionship. Mademoiselle De Latouche for once 
was really ill, and too much absorbed in her symp- 
toms to trouble herself about what was going on in 
the house, From what Il, had said, she had taken it 
for granted that Mr, Geurlay was an old manufac- 
turer. Mathilde innocently answered all Made- 
moiselle’s questions, He was quiet, gave no trouble, 
was out most of the day; this was all the account she 
gave. He was anxious to go as soon as he had been 
allowed to see the machine. 

But Mademoiselle was firm. No, not until © pe jad 
seen him and made her bargain would she Con’ song go let 
Hugh go or carry off the model. Matb'iqe jad the 
key; let her keep ‘a for the Learner 

The days went by 7, penee ully t'nat there was no- 
thing to dwell upon, They an to on long hours 
on the terrace, nothing happening except that the 
cows came crossing the fig) or the shadow of the 
sun-dial traveled across, the disc. One night Blanche 
persuaded Mathilde 6 come down to the beach. They 
walked down the preat avenue, of which the trees 
looked so tall m the moonlight. As they reached the 
gate that led to the road, the two priests were pas- 
sing along om their way from the church; their buck- 
les gleamed in the moonlight. It was a lovely, vast 
night; (hat strange harmony which is not sound,which 
is not silence, was vibrating everywhere. The moon 
was slowly winning a silver victory, and conquering 
realm after realm of sand, and down, and sea; now 
the church-spire itself is won, the marble step in the 
‘open door, through which you see the dim lamp burn- 
ing at the altar rail, There within all is still, myster- 
ious and voiceless; but without, how the sky flas 
what dimmed glory of starlight seemed waiting for a 
signal to burst into life! H. was sitting among 
shadows; the husband and wife were walking slowly 
along the trellis-wall; sometimes a star rose above its 
teafy line, sometimes a veil seemed to fall gently upon 
all this mystery. I saw the trio from the castle from 
my window as they passed on their way to the beach. 

The sea lay quite still in the moonlight, and only 
streaked by some long black lines that came rolling 
in strangely, with a dull monotony of calm and sound. 
Hugh had once heard an oratorio given in the Town 
Hall at York, and the night brought it back to his 
mind. He had forgotten the music, but he could re- 
member the impression that it made, the sense of dis- 
tance, the harmonious concords. breaking through the 
modulation of vague notes. Here was the oratorio 
again. “It frightens me,” said Blanche, “but how 
beautiful it is!”- High overhead rode the pale moon,. 
a pervading melody falling upon tie waves, the cliffs 
darkly inclosing all the stars shining against their: 
crests. 

Mathilde steod gazing at the black lines in the sea. 
“ There will be a storm to-night,” she said. 

Blanche turned, with a low, soft sigh, 

When one is young, impressions come like beauti- 
ful tunes, easy to remember, with melody caressing 
and entrancing. Each year adds meaning upon mean- 
ing to every feeling, accompaniment to every loving 
tune, and presently it is no longer one exquisite air, 
but a great concerted movement that carries us away, 


‘each note seems complicated and enchorded into 


others. Hugh and Blanche were young, uncompli- 
cated as yet ; they had not six weeks experience be- 
tween them, for Blanche in her convent had scarcely 


seen less of the world than Hugh among his throbbing 
engines. ‘The music that was sounding in their ears 


on this mysterious night, was a very sweet one. 





“T think I could remain looking at the waves for 
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years,” said Blanche. “ Ah! what a pity that the con- 
vent windows do not look upon the sea.” 

“The convent windows will not show you much 
worth looking at, I should think,” said Hugh, turning 
crossly away. 

“That is the reason of it,” said Blanche, stopping 
short. “The convent is a friend who comes to de- 
tach us from the things of this world, its vanities, its 
pleasures, and heartlessness.” She spoke with a cold, 
yet passionate earnestness, and waited for him to an- 
swer. 

“Do you think there are no troubles in life ?” said 
Hugh, with his hands in his pockets, muttering be- 
tween his teeth. ‘Real troubles with some heart in 
them, instead of flimsey metaphors and fancy pe- 
nances inflicted by old women.” Blanche flushed 
furiously, 

“I must never speak to you again, if you speak to 
me like that,” she said. 

They found some one expecting them when they 
reached home. Blanche’s poodle was sitting on the 
door-step. It was a present, she said, laughing. Hugh 
must accept it; a big white poodle dog, nicely curled 
and frilled, with a string tied to its muzzle. It had 

ink eyes, and an innocent black nose like a button. 

ts wide-spread paws were oriamented with elegant 
little tuffs; its tail ended in a tassel. ‘The old peasant 
woman who had brought it was gazing wistfully at the 
foolish blinking eyes that returned her glances with so 
much truthful affection. 

The poodle slept in a corner of Hugh’s bedroom all 
that night; about two o’clock in the morning, to the 
consternation of the household, he roused the whole 
place with his howls. Hugh quieted him as best he 
could, but the consequences were serious. Mademoi- 
selle had been awakened; her indignation was not to 
be described. 

When Hugh came down to breakfast he found Ma- 
thilde pale, with red eyes as red as Bismarck’s own. 
Blanche nervous, uneasy, starting at every sound. No 
one could describe the scene that Mademoiselle had 
M. le Cure had been sent for. They had 
been up all night. . 

“Oh, Sir!” said Mathilde, giving him his coffee 
with a trembling hand; “ how am I to tell you?” 

“T will tell him !” said little Blanche, coming up. 
“* My aunt is cruel; she says that you must. not stay, 
that you must take Bismarck, and that I am never to 
see you again,” said the girl in a cold, dull voice. 

“Nonsense,” said Hugh. ‘Of course I must go if 
your aunt wishes it. I shall go home with Bismarck; 
for many reasons it is the best thu:. he said, looking 
at her sternly * * * * “Twill come this day 
week * * #%*” 

Ican do. But if you will let me come back.” 

Blanche’s eyes were cast down; she flushed up, said 
something unintelligible, and ran out of the room, as 
the priest entered with blandest politeness. Made- 
moiselle De Latouche’s indisposition was so grave, 
that she regretted being obliged to inform her friend, 
that she could not be able to transact the business 
upon which he had come. “The coach leaves at three, 
I believe,” said the Cure. 

Hugh got up and bowed very stiffly. 

“I had already made up my mind to leave the cha- 
teau,” he said. “Perhaps, as you pass the village, you 
would kindly secure my place.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure,” said the Abbe. 

While Hugh was traveling back to his home, little 
Blanche was flitting away under the trees toward the | 
meadow; she was pacing restlessly on and on, no 
longing lingering in the autumnal sunshine, scarcely 
taking pains to hold up her long white dress as it 
flowed upon the ground. But the place was so trim 
and crisply kept that there was little to soil her skirt. 
She was not herself somehow, less to-day than she had 
ever been; its radiance and peaceful completeness 
seemed a long way from her; sume sudden revulsion of 
teeling had filled her gray eyes with tears; she seemed 
to belong to the place as she had never belonged to it 
before, to feel that she had never been conscious 
enough of all the beautiful things, the memories, the 
childish hopes whieh had come to her there. Yes, 
there in that*hollow she had once come with her father; 
holding his hand, and she could remember him standing 
in the gateway and calling toher. It was his wish that 
she was following now. M.le Cure De St. Rambert 
had told her so. How could she judge? A poor girl 
who has known nothing of life, who, has seen no one, 
been nowhere; ‘‘and yet they might have waited,” said 
little Blanche bitterly, to herself. “My aunt is unhappy 
at parting from me; she is too to care for were 

ersonal feeling; but it will be terrible for Mathilde when 
pe gone.” Then she began to think about the con- 
vent; she could see it all quite plain, and hear the nun’s 
voices through the rustling of the trees, and the 
novice’s parlor, with its two or three books, the altar to 
the Virgin, the cupboards, the straw chairs, and the 
windows in the passage. 

So it all came back to her, Blanche thought, with a 
sting of self reproach ; how familiar and ‘kind those 
worn faces were. Perhaps that was why Mathilde, 
with her worn looks, seemed more like home to her 


than her aunt, herself comfortable and handsome in 
that well appointed room; and then Blanche thought 
of a life devoted, of highest impulse on earth leading 
to glorious reward in heaven, so they told her, so the 
Cure had told her just now; but would there not still 
be time in another year? she wanted to wait for the 
fete next month; she wanted leave to keep a dog in 
the convent; she wanted—what did she want? She 
thought of the tisherman’s wife the night before, of the 
sea, of the moonlight; everything seemed to hurt, to 
tear her in every direction ; she need not determine 
yet, nor yet—nor yet. 

The Cure was still on the terrace, but she brushed 
past him without speaking. 

This much Blanche felt that she must do, she must 
see him again, to say good-bye to her friend, and give 
him the thing that he wished for; this much was her 
right. She had not talked to Hugh all these long 
hours without being somewhat carried away from her 
old boundaries, never to return to them, never again. 

Had Blanche chosen? She knew not what she 
had chosen. She was in a miserable state of doubt 
and indecision, She felt herself watched ; Denise was 
forever in her way; the Cure of St. Rambert was al- 
ways there. 

One day Bismarck’s former owner, who had been 
hovering about the terrace for some time, came up to 
Blanche as she passed on her way from mass. Denise 
sharply told her to make way, but Madame Roullot 
persisted. The gentleman who had bought the dog 
was come back, and had he brought good news of 
poor Bibi.” 

Blanche had sent a message to our children t» come 
up and walk in the garden of the chateau whenever they 
liked; they were English—that was enough to make 
them her friends. One day the whole company strag- 
gled up the dusty road, Albinia oi ahead with her 
Binnie clinging to her skirts. The Major carried the 
little one, and Marjory and Anne proudly bore their 
provisions in their little baskets—the homeliest fare, 
short bread and rolls, and milk in a stone jug. ‘They 
found a teu-table, an o!d leaf-besprinkled bench among 
crisp autumnal avenues; they made a centre-piece of 
daisies in a saucer. .A few brown leaves dropped into 
their cups, but they rendered them all the more intoxi- 
cating. Children love open air, they love play, and they 
love their elders to look on at their gambols. As we all 
sate round, resting from our hot toil, we saw a fizure 
advancing along the avenue; it came out of an old shed 
which had been built against the wall not far from where 
we were sitting. 

“Who is it?” said H. 
woman ?” 

It was some one dressed in a coiffe and a long white 
floating veil over agray serge dress; this person, who- 
ever it was, advanced a little way, then went back, then 
came forward again. 

* 


“Is it a nun or a peasant 


* * * * 

The pupils in the convents of the sisters of the Order 
of the Holy Pilgrims wear a very singular and unbecom- 
ing dress; itis made of gray merinoes, plainly cut,with 
loose long sleeves falling upon their hands. Their young 
faces are inclosed in white caps with narrow fri'ls, to 
which are attached black floating veils which give them 
somewhat the appearance of nuns themselves. ‘This 
dress is not becoming, but there are those for whom the 
quaint sobriety only serves as a fvil. Blache De La- 
touche was certainly one of these. Neither caps nor 
veils, nor prim gray robes could shade her sudden beau- 
ty; the soft eyes pierced through quills of depth, and 
veils far thicker than the gauze that was floating along 
the garden pathway. ‘The veiled apparition was not a 
nun—it was Blanche, in her convent school-girl dress. 
Some feeling had made her put it on-to-day. She 
knew that Hugh would be coming. This was the day 
he had promised to come. All day long she 
had been expecting him; all day long she had 
been making up her mind quietly, with gentle 
perversity, that she would help him to get what he 
wanted; that her farewell gift to him should be this 
model, upon which he had set his heart. It was hers 
—her father had left it her ; this much she knew, she 
had a right to her own as yet. It was for that she had 
taken the key from the shelf where it lay in Mathilde’s 
cupboard neatly docketed with the others. She had 
come down to assure herself that all was right—that 
the lock would turn. She feared she knew not what. 
She half expected the Archbishop, armed with the 
thunders of the Church, to appear, and carry it off 
under his arm. Suddenly she saw the little conclave 
looking on with wide, open eyes. She had never spoken 
to us before, but she came forward gently towards 
us, skirting the path as a child might have done. 

Albinia went to meet her. “Iam glad to welcome 
you,” Blanche said prettily in English. ‘I hope Mr. 
Gourlay gave you our message. Any time my aunt 
will be glad to see you at the chateau. Have you 
enough milk? Can we send you anything from the 
house? Will not the children like to play upon the 
terrace—there is a fine prospect.” 

She said it all so kindly, and with such cordial 
grace, that we could not refuse; and so it happened 





that when Hugh Gourlay came walking up from the 








inn to the chateau, after his week’s absence, he found 
us all comfortably installed in the meadow in front of 
the house. The children were playing a game—Mar- 
jory, Anne, Dodo and Binnie—at their four corners 
of the world. Blanche stood in the centre, gleeful, 
clapping her hands as she darted from one side to an- 
other. The children laughed, and flew with all their 
omens in the game, holding hands, eapering here and 
there. 

They were allin the midst of their play when Hugh 
came up. I saw him look very strange, and hurry 
suddenly across the grass; the children began to 
shout and to ery out that he must join them, 

“Blanche is puss. Blanche is puss. Take care!” 
cried little Dodo, tumbling across bis path. Some 
spirit seemed to set them all flying and capering across 
the meadow, and Blanche suddenly darted ahead, in 
and out, and round from tree to tree, from bush to bush. 
The light figure flew; the children followed in the hot- 
test, happiest excitement. 

Mathilde appeared upon the terrace. 1 saw Made- 
moiselle herself, with one of her priests, was looking out 
of her tower windows. 

As Blanche started off she passed close to Hugh. “I 
want you,” she said; then Hugh, witha child on his 
shoulder, set off running too, and the whole party 
vanished under the nut-trees. We could hear their 
voices ringing on long after they had disappeared, 

Blanche led the way by the covered path toward the 
shed; there she suddenly stopped short, and all the 
children surrounded her, calling out that she was caught. 

She turned to Hugh, panting, and blusbing, and 
breathless; “I knew you would come. Here,” she 
said, “ take this key—it is the key of this shed, where 
the model is kept; | want you to have it. It is a fare- 
well gift from a friend—a true, true friend. You can 
bring two men to-night and carry the machine away. 
It is mine; I may still give it to you,” 

“ Still give it!” said Hugh, very pale. 
this mean? Whatis this veil ? 
he could scarcely speak the words. 

“It is my old school dress,” said Blanche, smiling, 
and still breathless. [am not yet a nun. I have asked 
for delay, The Cure of Joyeux posted my letters. My 
aunt’s director will be angry, but that I cannot help.” 

Once more she would have started off shyly. “ Ah! I 
am caught!” she eried. A straggling thorny rose hung 
over the roof of the shed; her long flying veil was 
twisted in the branch. She was a prisoner, for her veil 
was securely fastened to her cap and her thick coils of 
hair. 

Hugh tried in vain to disentangle it. All his fingers 
were trembling still; he had feared he had come too 
late, 

“If Mathilde were here, she could untie the string.” 
said Blanche. 

‘* Make haste! make haste!” ‘“ Here is the Cure run- 
ning after us,” cried the children, excitedly. 

“Cut it,” cried Blanche, impatiently; “ cut the 
string; it fastens the cap and the veil too.” 

Hugh pulled out his big knife, and in an instant had 
snipped the cap-string, and with the string the veil 
gave way, and Blanche, springing free once more, 
shook all her beautiful sunshine of hair in a glistening 
mist over her shoulders; then she turned, langhing 
and blushing to thank him. The cap lay on the 
ground in the sunshine. 

* Mademoiselle Bla-an-an-anche,” sang Mathilde in 
the distance, calling, “ your aunt wants you.” 

“Q, she is a fairy princess,” sang Binnie, dancing 
about madly, and clapping his hands. 

The two looked at each other. They had forgotten 
the children’s presence. “O, think well of it,” he was 
saying “ Leave all this behind. Come with me— 
come home to your home in England, I will take 
care of you.” He spoke in a voice that seemed to 
carry Blanche away by its reality—by its natural 
might of tender protection. “ Do you hear me? You 
frightened me dreadfully,” said Hugh. “Speak, 
Blanche. Give me your hand” 

As if in a dream, she put her hand in his. The 
children had begun a new: song, and set off dancing 
along the avenue; the two, still hand-in-hand, walked 
on, following unconsciously. Little Marjory dropped 
all the daisies out of her nosegay in their path as she 
ran ; little Dodo picked up a pretty golden leaf, aud 
threw it at Blanche’s white skirt. ney all turned 
down a side alley. The Cure De St. Rambert, com- 
ing up tothe place where they had been standing, 
only found the cap lying in the sunshine, and the long 
veil still floating from a branch. ; 

In those days marriages between Catholics and Pro- 
testants were not so strictly forbidden as now. Hugh 
had abattle to fight, but we all know what happened 
when the Prince drew his sword. 

My hero won his bride. Blanche married him as 
soon as she came of age. Old Mr. Gourlay was en- 
chanted. Ben and Bathurst both married also, soon 
after Hugh. ; 

Blanche is very happy at Gilwich. She is far the 
sweetest of the three brides, She is a great favorite 
with her father-in-law, and since her coming, Bismarck 





“What does 
Blanche” * * * 





has ceased to regret Normandy, 
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_ The news from Great Britain this week is scant, the London 
Press being principally occupied in discussing the effects of the 
visit of the Emperor of Russia,and as to whether he can any more 
be trusted now than when he repudiated the Black Sea Treaty. 
There is no doubt that the reception of the Emperor was magnifi- 
cent and every possible arrangement ducive to his pl 
Was successfully carried out by the authorities, but there was a 
manifest coldness shown to him by the people at large. Already 
the Russian papers suggest that now the clauses of the Treaty 
of Paris relating to the Black Sea have been abolished the re- 
maining clauses of the Treaty had better also be put an end to, 
as under present circumstances the Treaty would rather farnish 
an oceasion for a conflict between the powers about the Eastern 
question than prevent one. The suzerainty of the Porte, for in- 
stance over Servia and Roumania, which is guaranteed by the 
Treaty, has already b 80 eva t that the Powers do 
not hesitate to conclude separate commercial treaties with these 
so-called ‘vassal territories” of the Porte, as if they were inde- 
pendent States. France alone could represent her interests as 
being in danger from a non-observauce of the Treaty of Paris, 
but such a representation could not exercise any decisive influ- 
ence on the other Powers. Russia, on the other han, strongly 
esires that all those paragraphs of the Treaty of !aria which 
affect the honor and the interests of Russia should be abolished. 
The Russian papers add that under present circumstances, 
when Germany and Austria are in such intimate relations with 
Russia, and England bas become much more friendly towards 
her, none of those Powers are likely to offer any opposition to 
the Treaty of Paris being totaily cancelled. 

‘rhe attention bestowed by the Emperor upon the Prince Im- 
perial of France during his visit, continues to excite much com- 
ment. On the occasion of the artillery review at Woolwich, 100 
Cadets, of whom the Prince Imperial was one, were paraded be- 
fore the Emperor, who commissioned the Grand Duke Alexis to 
invite the Prince to join him at luncheon. After a short con- 
versation, his Majesty reqnested his guest to bo seated in front 
ofbim. The Prince, whose modest dignity has won him the 
respect and esteem of all who have been brought in contact with 
hiw, rode, by the Emperor's desire, on his right hand during 
the review of the artillery, accompanied by Gener } Fleury, 
formerly Grand Equerry of the Emperor Napoleon, who was 
present in the full uniform of a general of division, and wore the 
Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honor. At the close of the day's 
Proceedings the Empercr, and the illustrious personages pre- 
sent, cordially shook hands with the Frince, and on many other 
Occasions, as we have already s ated, opportunity was taken to 
show the Emperor's consideration for him. 

Prince Art! or, the Duke of Connaught, appeared in the House 
of Lords for the first time, on June 8th, The title of Duke of 
Connaught is not new in the royal family, for Prince William 
Henry, # younger brother of George I/I., was c.eated in 1764 
Duke of Gloucester and also ‘Earl of Connaught”; and these 
titles passed to his son,! the second duke of that creation, but 
became extinct at his death in the year 1834. It is also not true 
that the present is even the second instance of one of the royal 
family being directly connected with the sister kingdom by an 
Irish title; for example, the Prince of Wales is Earl of Dublin, 
as was his grandfather, the Duke of Kent; the late and present 
Dukes of Cumberland have always enjoyed the title of Earls of 
Armagh; the late Duke of Cambridge was created Earl of Tip- 
perary, and his son, the present Duke, still holds that Earldom; 
the Duke of Edinburgh is Earl of Ulster; the late Duke of 
Sussex was also Baron Arklow, in the county of Wicklow; 
and the Duke of Clarence, afterwards King William IV., was 
ereated Earl of Munster in 1789. 

Some excitement has been caused in England by the myster- 
ious divappearance of the rollicking Earl of Yarborough, of 
yachting notoriety. For many years past the Earl has been 
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glorionsly drunk, and on June 2nd, having made h s appearance 
in the Honse of I ords, in a more mellow state than usual, he 
was coaxed by a deputy Sergeant-at-\rms, into a private room, 


where he was locked in and left, but on the return of the 
officer, the Earl had vanished, and has nut been heard of since. 

Ireland is not backward in doing honor to the heroes of the 
Ashantee war, the municipal Council of Dublin, having on May 


-|g7th, resolved to present an address of congratulation to Sir 


Garnet Wolseley, and to express to him their deep and sincere 
respect, for the manner in which he carried out the duties im- 
posed on him, and also their high admiration of his genuis 
courage and humanity. The Lord Mayor of Dublin will e .ter- 
tain Sir Garnet Wolesley at a civic banquet, on the 2nd of July, 
and the citizens contemplate an entertainment in his honor at a 
later date. 

The accounts from France are very gloomy, the members of 
the Assembly at Versailles, passing most of their time in recrim- 
inations and abuse of each other. ‘the Monarchists of all fac- 
tions are rapidly fizzling out, leaving a square issue between the 
Imperialists and the Republicans, which will no doubt ulti- 
mately result in the recall of Napoleon iV to Paris. 

Marshal MacMahon received Prince Hohenlohe, the new ‘ er- 
mon Ambassador to France, at the Elysee an the 23rd ult. The 
‘rince, presenting his credentials said : 

“The Emperor of Germany, has been pl to appoint 
me as German Ambassador to the French Republic. 
The Emperor, in intrusting me with so high a post, bas re- 
commended me to use my best endeavor to maintain and de- 
velop the good relations existing between the two countries. As 
for myself | pray you to believe, in the honesty of my intentions 
and in the efforts which I shall make, to maictain the good un- 
derstanding which exists between the two governments.” 

Marshal MacMahon replied: 

‘‘I am happy to hear the Fmperor convey to me again, 
through you, his wish to continu and develop the good rela- 
tions subsisting between Germany and France. 1[ share these 
sentiments and congratulate myself upon tne fact that your 
sovereign has selected your Highness to represent him among 
us. Your high position and personal qualities singled you out 
distinctly for this important mission.” 

Meantime all the leading journals of Europe are laughing 1 
their sleeves at the complacency with which France end Ger- 
many are endeavoring to fool each other, it being notorious that 
both nations are actively preparing for war, and although every 
country claims that it is only arming for defense, some of them 
have already armies for defense more numerous than any offen- 
sive army that can be brought against them. For, says the Lon- 
don Times of May 27th: ‘‘Germany bas a total army of 1,261,000 
men, which is nearly twice as large as the entire offen- 
sive army of European and Asiat‘c Russia, and falls very little 
short of the ombined offensive forces of France and Austria and 
Italy. The French army, again, is much larger than t e ar:y 
with which Germany could make the attack. Nor is Italy less 
well defended against all possible assailants. Within the last 
fifteen years she has almost doubled her standing army, and 
haa increased the available offensive part of it iu an even larger 
proportion. She has now 605,200 soldiers with whom she can 
defend herself, and 322,0 0 with whom she can attack her neigh- 
bore. if we measure her defensive forces against the offen ive 
forces of any other nation whatever, we shall find that they do 
not fall far short of any, and that they are considerably in excess 
of most. The very pretence of reason thus altogether disappears, 
and the jealousies and suspicions of the nations of Europe with 
regard to each other's future movements are shown clearly to be 
as baseless"As they are ruinous.” 

Germany continues strengtheniag its army and ita defenses 
and we learn that the War Department has ordered that the for- 
tifications on the eastern frontier shall be completed in the course 
of the present year. The plans and estimates for these works 
were approved some months ago, but certain modifications have 
sfuce been decided upon. At Posen the fortifications are to be 
on a much larger scale than was originally contemplated, and it 
is said that the works at Wilhelmsbaven on the land side will 
also be greatly extended. At Kiel, besides the fortifications of 
Friedrichsort, two forts will be erected at Oberjagersberg and 
Kotigen, on the right bank of the Bay of Kiel. 

Spanish accounts tell us of increased exertions of the Govern- 
ment to put down the Carlist insurrection, and in view of the 
anticipated success cf these measures, the London Times of 
Jane Sth says: “It is a hint that the time approaches, when the 
Spanish Government mast be received within the pale of na- 
tions on terms of eqaility. Ifit be proved that the Carlist 
Generals are incapable of keeping the enemy at baz in Biscay 
and Navarre, the insurrection is likely to collapse. The limits 
of Carliat strength on Carlist ground are now pretty well defined 
and when the national army resumes operations it is not likely 
to encounter effectual resistance. These more cheertul pros- 
pects jastify the Spanish Government in making an appeal to 
the public opinion of the world; and should Serrano maintain 
himself and constitute a stable de jact> Government, we know 
of no reason why it sboald not be recognized as well as Mac: 
Mahon's.” 

From Rome, telegraphic accounts of June 9th, inform us that 
the American Pilgrims, who left this port some three weeks since, 
proceeded to the Vatican on that day, accompanied by one hun- 
dred Catholic residents of Rome, when they were received 
the Pope. Bishop Divenger, introduced them, and expatiated 
on ‘'the unalterable devotion of the Catholics of the United 
States to the Holy Father. Honestly loving liberty,they heartily 
condemned the tyrannical persecutions of the Church by brag- 
garts false to liberty, and estranged from God.” 

The Pope replied that ‘amid the darsness which encom- 
passed the world, this manifes ation was a ray of light. The 
enemies of the Holy Church were numerous. It was a great 
consolation to look upon the New World, where the true faith 
bad so marvelously developed, as to require the frequent crea- 
tions of new dioceses. Still, false religions prevailed on a large 
part of that continent, and we must constantly pray for the res- 
toration of all to the true faith.’’ 

The pilgrims then advanced, one by one, and kissed the 
Pope’s kand, and presented the gifts they had brought from 
After a most interesting interview, the pilgrims with- 
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drew, deeply impressed. ‘hey propose, on a future occasion, 
to present an album containing the signature of each member of 
the pilgrimage. 

Phe London Times of June 10tb, in an article on the American 
pilgrimage to Rome, expresses surprise that ‘‘ a race ears it- 
self on its shrewdness and precision of thought should indulge 
in such antiquated superstitions. Possibly, after contrasting 
the desolation and wretchedness of the late Papal States, with 
the cultivation and fertility of America, they as an eminently 
practical people, accustomed to judge of institutions by their re- 
sults, wi'l find their minds disabused.” 

In United States affairs, the principal event of the wee has 
been the pronune cmento ot President Grant in favor of aspeedy 
resumption of specie payments, the lowest issue of greenbacks to 
be of the d tion of ten doll 

The stearship Fursd-y, with part of the new telegraphic cable, 
to be laid between Great Britain an! the United tates, arrived 
at Portsmouth, S. H., on June 8th, where she will probably wait 
for the arrival of the steamship Ambassidor from England, after 
which the Fy oday will proceed to lay the cable between Halifax 
and'Newfoundland, and then return to England to load again, to 
lay the cable between Ireland and Halifax. The deep sea cable 
is very strong and light, weighing only three tons to the mile, 
while the shore endings are immensely large and heavy, being 
two and a half inches in diameter and weighing eighteen tons to 
the mile. There are also two other intermediate sizes. 

Henri Rochefort met with a very cool reception from our 
citizens, and after lecturing on his grievances at the New 
York Academy of Music, on June 5th, to a very slim audience, 
suddenly took his departure on the following morning for Eng- 
land, thus depriving the citizens of Philadelphia, Boston and 
Montreal of his eloquence. So much for La Lu terne! 

The Coopers’ strike has followed the example of that of the 
stage-drivers and hodmen, and has come to an end, having 
lasted nearly three months. The society has disbanded, and 
the employers are overwhelmed with applications for work 
from those who left them on the strike, but there is a general 
determination among them to retain the non-society men. 








Mr. Samvet Jaupon, who, in 183’, became the cashier of the 
United States Bank, recently died in this city, aged eighty years. 
After the ‘‘ removal of the deposits,” Mr. Jaud 
iustitution, known asthe United States Bank of Pennsylvania, 
and went to Londun to t its interests, The bank failed 
in 1845, and he bas since lived in retirement. 
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Hrpsopnopia.—We trust that the mad dog cry, will not hurry 
well-mea ing persons into unnecessary acts of cruelty, such as 
are recommende! by some of our contemporaries, in the en- 
forced wuzzling of dogs. «4 more distressing instrument of tor- 
ture could hardly be devised than the ordinary strap muzzle, as 
applied to the month of a dog, nor one more directly calculated 
to produce the dreadful malady. Dogs not only breathe but 
perspire through their mouths. In hot weather, after even mod- 
erate exertion, the tongue will be seen to hang down streaming 
with perspiration, an! the panting animal finds his only reliet 
in the open mouth and dripping tongue. Totie up the mouth 
is an act of abominable cruel y—it were better far the poor beast 
was killed outright than thus tortured. How, then, is tbis ter- 
rible disease to be abated? Simply, we contend, by exercising 
towards dogs reasonable care and attention. A well-fed, well- 
attended dog rurely, if ever, is known to go mad, ucless bitten 
by one of those mongrel masterless pariahs that still infest our 
streets in objectionable numbers. If dogs were properly fed and 
housed, with access to water at all times, there would be very 
little canine madness. 








Sia a words are not always slang. Take the word “ jolly.’ 
In John Trapp’s ‘*Commentary on the Old and New Testa- 


ments,” published in London 200 years ago, is to be read, ‘* all 
was jolly quiet at Ephesus before St. Paul came thither.” 





Was Joan or Anc a Mrtu?—Now that the canonization of 
Joan of Arc is being agitated the old doubts about her fate are 
being revived. It is not disputed that a girl was burned as a 
witch who has generally been supposed tobe Joan. Still, there 
are ancient traditions to the effect, that the victim was another 
person, and some plausible, but not generally credited, state- 
ments that the real Joan survived her campaigns and was law- 
fally married. Voltaire made the career of Joan the subject of 
a vile travesty, but her reputation has survived bis unscrupulous 
wit, andthe majority of readers will continue to believe in her 
story as it ia ordinarily told, however strong may be the donbts 
which destructive criticism may threw upon it. The received 
tradition are too tragically interesting to be rejected. Horace 
Walpole whitewashed Kichard III. with most artistic skill, but 
the Richard of public op nion is still the villain whose portrait 
was drawn byShakspeare. V hetber fancy or tact determined 
the coloring of the picture, the result has been the same. 

A-oTHer Historicat Driusion Dispe Lep.—The researches of 
modern writers, are gradually giving the denial to moct of the 
historical facts in the belief of which we have been educated. 
The latest instauce is this: One Lovi, an Italian, in the Cclossenm 
at Rome, gave lately a Sunday lecture, in which, after baving 
given an Listorical sketch of the Colosseum, he undertook to 





by | prove that no Christian mart:r ever sufferered in that amphi- 


theatre. He qnoted very freely from Gallican autbors. ‘e 
looked on the acts of St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, as the 
prodaction of some one given to prolonged fits of mental aber- 
ration, and riiicnled that part of the narrative which tells hov 
that when the heart of the martyr was taken ont, the name ‘‘Je- 
sus Christus” was distinctly legibie. There is not a vestige of 
religion in that grand arena now remarks a (Catholic writer. 
The cross which stood in the centre has been r oted ont, and 
the stations have been taken down, because they were an obsta- 
ele to the excavations made there. 
——-_P 

Cremat on bas at length assumed a practical form in London. 
Under the title of ‘The Cremation and Urn Society, (Limited),” 
a company has been registered, with a proposed capital of £50,- 
000, for the pur; of carrying out the necessary arrangements 











in connection with the precess. 























THE ALBION. 


























European Miscellanies. Tue London Engineer understands that a special commission,| AN English paper advertises for sale ‘ta Highland minister's 
appointed by the Russian Society of Manufacture and Trade, has| complete vade mecum,” consisting of ‘‘miniature Testament, very 
reported in favor of the construction of a railway from Russia to | large silver-mounted spirit flask, and strong, serviceable cork- 
Pekin through Siber:a. screw, fitted in fine superfine Russia leather case.’ Highland 
me  o : ministers, says the Independent, evidently believe that ‘‘the 
Kia Korrss's Sitves Carket.—A photograph has been sent letter ailleth, but the spirit giveth life.” 
us of a silver casket found in King Koffee’s Palace at Coomassie, ASt fJobn B nets ted by the Duke of 
and purchased and brought home by one of the officers attached Bedf, epg ~ —_ > tae " a Jppenary 1 x a ian 
to the Ashantee Expedition. It weighs 276 ounces. It is elabo ned to the town et Temes, GS Was terete om te 
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For intercepting a telegram, and reading it, a schoolmaster 
in Manchester, has been recently sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. 

Tue Poputation oF THE Great Towns or Great Britarn. — The 
Registrar-General makes the following estim te of the popula- 
tion of the great towns in the middle of this year, 1874: Lon- 





don, 3,400,70) ; Liverpool, 510,640; Glasgow, 508,109; Manches- 
ter, 355,339, and Salford, 133,068; Birmingham, 360,892; Dub- 
lin, 314,666; Leeds, 27-,798; Sheffield, 261,029; Edinburgh, 
211,681; Bristol, 192,+89; Bradford, 163,056; Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 135,437; Hull, 130,996; Portsmouth, 120,436; Brighton, 
(with suburbs), 109,319; Leicester, 106,202; Sunderland, 104,378. 


Tue Popuration or Great Berrain aD IntLanp.—The Registrar- 
General estimates the population of the United Kingdom in the 
middle of this year, 1874, at 32,412,010, being 60',000 more 
than double the population enumerated at the first Census in 
1801. The population of Irel nd in 1874—viz , 5,30 - 455—is 
only 84,000 more than in 1801. ‘The population of Scotland in 
1874-—viz., 3,462,916—is 212,000 more than double the popula- 
tion of 181. The population of England and Wales in 1874— 
viz., 23,648,6 9-—is above five and a half millions more than 
double the population in 1801. 


Jengins was at Gravesend when the Czar was there, for he re- 
ports that ‘his Majesty looked about him a little and his royal 
friends having alighted, the Emperor said, -[ am very glad, 
indeed, to pass through the town of Gravesend, Mr. Mayor; 
adding: ‘it is very pretty.’ A telegram was handed to the 
Emperor, and it was whispered among the spectators, as a great 
secret that it was a message from the Empress, wishing him a 
safe voyage. The Emperor, r bering Fl shing, perbaps, 
smiled and handed the familiar telegram form to the Duchess of 
Edinburgh, who bandek it to her husband, who handed it to the 
Prince of Wales. Upon this they all smiled pleasantly toge- 
ther. The Mayor then, backing his way down the carpeted 
pier, led the party to the steps, at the foot of which the Em- 
peror’s barge was rocking.” but Jenkins does not explain what 
that telegram was about. 








Sratistics oF DeatTus By SuicipE IN THE EncuisH ARMy.—A 
paper entitled ‘Statistics of Death by Suicide among the British 
Troops serving at home and abroad, daring the ten years, 1862- 
71,” was recently read by Mr. W H. Millar, of the Army 
Medical Department. Iv 10 years 663 deaths were reported un- 
der the head of suicide, which, with an average annual strength 
of 174,700 men serving, gave an annual ratio of 0.379 per 1,000 
men. ‘The returns published by the Registrar-General of the 
nale population of England between the ages of 20 and 45 dur- 
ing ten years from 1861-70 shows that the deaths from suicide 
give but ap annual ratio of 0.1:.7 per thousand, or less than one- 
third of the rate preva ling in the army. Compared with the 
civil male p pulation of England, the ratio is excessively high, 
but slightly lower than in the French and Belgian eraiies, and 
considerably less than inthe Prussian and Austrc-Hungarian 
service. The greatest number of suicides took place in 1869. 

Daruina Sonas.—-‘‘Why,” said Pall Mall Gazette, ‘‘are drink- 
ing songs, good or bad, sure to be received with applause? The 
singer may proclaim the delights of violent, vicious drinking like 
**Caspar” in Der Freischutz, or the secret ‘* per esser felice” in 
& graceful epicurean sort of way, like ‘* ¥ affeo Orsini” in Lucre- 
zia Borgia, or the special virtues of English ‘* porter-beer,” like 
the curiosly named ‘‘ Plunketto” in Marta, or the pleasure to 
be derived from ‘* the glorious vintages of Champagne,” like the 
late Mr. Harrison inone of | slfe’s operas, or he may die drink- 
ing; exclaiming, ‘‘ Beviam !" lise *‘ John of Leyden” in the 
1 ropbete, or sing a drinking song entirely out of harmony with 

i t and ch ter, like the Hamlet of Mr. Am- 





his cir 
broise Thomas—the song fanatically praising the use and even 
the abuse of intoxicating liquor, (Mr. Harrison in his Cham- 
pagne song used to hiccup) never fails in any case to be rede- 
manded. [he simple explanation of the phenomenon is prob- 
ably that the situation of a man singing, and in the mood for 
drinking is eminently lyrical. A ‘drinking song,” moreover, 
must in the first place be a song —something tuneful, that is to 
say, with a rythm well marked and easy toseize. In M. Am- 
broise Thomas’s ponderous masterpiece, for instance, Hamlet 
talks and declaims unmistakable prose, until suddenly feeling 
himeelf called upon to singin praise of wine, he breaks, asa 
matter of course, into comething which, however commonplace, 
is at least singable.” 


Tux other day a London artist found a model in a beggur with 
a splendid long beard, dirty ani unkempt, just such as he want- 
ed for some venerable, saintly person, he was going to put on 
canvas in the old master style. He gave the man twopence, and 
told nim be could earn a shilling « day, if he would call at the 
studio (address so-and-so). The man cailed the next morning, 
and bad cnt off his beard to make himself tidy and fit for the 
artist's society. 

Tue average Briton has a pleasing way of enjoying himself at 
the expense of others, for a London paper says that ‘‘in the 
amusement of throwing pellets of paste, wrapped up in paper, 
among the crowd assembled in Fleet street to see the Emperor 
of Russia pass, on his way to Guildhall, a manin the employ of 
a respectable inhabitant, was so unfortunate as to damage the 
cloak of a lady, who lost no time in obtaining the services of a 
policeman, and subsequently pressed her claim for compensa- 
tion, Alderman Figgins fined the practical humorist 203. for 
the act, 25s. for the damage, and costs in addition.” 


Amono the works disposed of at the sale of Sir William Tite’s 
library was a copy of the first edition of Miles Coverdale’s I'ng- 
lish translation of the Bible, printed in 1535. This work is so 
rare that no perfect cop of itis known, Sir William Tite’s copy 
fetched £150. 

jow.ox has a new ‘ Congregational Memo ial Hall,” built on 
} erringdon street, near Ludgate Circus. The building is not 
yet quite finished. It stands upon ground which is consecrated 


te non-conformity by sacred and venerable memories of the | 


days of persecution and tyranny. It occupies a portion of what 
till within quite our own days, was the “‘ t leet Prison.” 


A compasy has recently been formed in London ‘to supply a 
want which had long been felt, by the provision of hearses and 
carriages of elegant construction and appropriateness, with such 
symbolical adornments as were calculated to deprive the sur- 
roundings of death of their ghastly and repulsive features, and 
to assist in the inspiration of bright hopes and elevating thoughts 
of the future.” 


rately decorated. The lid supports the head and neck of a lion 
rampant, bearing in its mouth a stout ring, by whi h the box 


are other ornaments which might or might not be in the style of 
native art. In the midst of these, however, is an object which 
proclaims the European origin of the box akeyhole of the most 
homely and familiar form, which looks as if it had been often 
used. The box was, in fact, made in London in 1844, by 
Vessrs. Chubb & Son, for ‘‘Quako Duak,” the predecessor of 
King Koffee. It was intended to hold gold-dust, of which it will 
contain about £20,000. A gold key for the lock went out to 
Ashantee with it. Whenthe box was found, however, it was 
locked, and without the key. it bad, in consequence, to be 
forced open, and it was then, unfortunately, found to be empty. 
It bas been repaired, and will shortly be exhibited, with other 
curiosit es from Coomassie.—London times. 


A re.ic has turned up in England, in the river Orwell, in the 
shape of a vessel imbedded in the mud. Her dimensions are 75 
feet long and 24 feet beam, but her depth amidships is only 4 
feet. Stanchions ran down ber centre from stem to stern—both 
of which are sharp—and as they stand at equal distances, they 
therefore point to having supported thwarts for rowers. The 
boat only dries at very low ebbs. By some it is conjectured that 
she is a Danish war-galley, some of which were sunk at the en- 
trance to the Orwell during the engagement between King 
Alfred and the Danes in 885. 


Fatue« Hyacinrue, in a recent address at Brussels, spoke in 
warm terms of Pius IX. ‘In regard to the Holy Father as an 
individual,” said he, ‘‘there is no question. I have had the 
honor and joy to approach him several times in the course of 
my life, and I would never forgive myself had I uttered to him 
one disrespectful word. I confess he has committed some ser- 
ious faults, but they are excusible in view of the generous illa- 
sions which inspired them, and of the cruel griefs which fol- 
lowed them. He is one of the sovereigns of Europe, he is the 
supreme magistrate of my church, and he wears on his torehead 
three crowns—the crown of hoary hair, the crown of sorrows, 
calmly endured, and the crown of practical Christain virtue.” 





Wirmin the last few years great improvements have been 
made in grape culture and wine making in Italy. Italian wine 
can now be sent abroad, acrossland and sea not only without 
any risk of spoiling, but actually gaining in strength and flavor 
after every voyage. The ptincipal markets for Italian wines 
are Central andSouth America, Egypt, jurkey, and Russia. 
The importation into the United States, though on the increase, 
is hindered by the inability of tue Italians to understand the 
requirements of the trade. 


An improved or rather newly-invented felted fabric has been 
brought to great perfection by English manufacturers. In Lon- 
don it sells at prices which make it the rival of woven fabrics 
for curtains, upholstery, boosbinding, and similar purposes. It 
can be made to imitate the solidity of Cordova leather, the rich 
brocaded silks of Lyons, the elegant cret » Mulb , the 
purity and gloss of damask linen, and the magnificent paper of 
China and Japan. It is, in fact a species of Japanese paper. !t 
is as durable as any woven fabric, is impermeable, light and 
warm and particularly applicable for curtains and quilts, and 
needs no washing. Its colors never fade, and it is so cheap that 
elegant curtains, ibree yards long, ready made with bands, sewn 
and lined, range in price from a dollar to five dollars the pair. 
It has not yet been manufactured in sufficient quadtity to meet 
the ee demand, and therefore is not yet in the American 
market. 





“‘Warzz in Jerusalem,” writes a lady traveler, ‘‘ we paid out 
respects to the Princess de la Tour d Auvergne, who resides 
there, and who has purchased the Mount of Olives for the 
Catholics for $190,000, ceding it to the Franch Government. 
For seven centuries it was lost to the Catholics, ever since the 
Crusaders were driven out of Jerusalem. She is now erecting a 
convent on the very spot where Christ prayed. The prayer is 
inscribed in thirty-two languages around che enclosure of the 
courtyard. The ‘ ountess is very agreeable, rather past fifty. 
She lives in an old Orlental cottage, and her sole companions 
are her tortoise-shell cat ‘Mamelnke’ and her brown dog 
‘Honey.’ She speaks English very well. She will remain until 
her work is done, which bas already been in progress seven 
years. The Asiatic towns are so wretchedly dirty that the 
streets are impassible, so that donkeyz are used to tuke ladies 
to church, or to the bankers, are to make a call, or do alittle 
shopping.” 


Work or tHe Lonpon Mussronary Socrery.—One of the 


most interesting of the great religious anniversaries just held in 
London was that of the Loudon Missionary Society. The Lord 
Mayor presided, and he, together with Sir Bartle Frere, Rev. 
Dr. Stoughton, the Dean of Canterbury, and others, made ad 
dresses on the general subject of missions. ‘The Secretary's re- 
port showed that the society employed 155 English and a large 
namber of native missionaries. The receipts for the year were 
£115,909; expenditures, £114,(62 Statements were made show- 
ing satisfactory progress of the missionsin India, China, New 
Guinea, Madagascar and Soath Africa. Much trouble ha. arisen 
among the church members in the last named country by the 
prevalence of the sin of druukeness. The fruits of the missions 
in Madagascar are represented as beyond the expectation and 
resources of the missionaries. 


Evrore produces annually $65,.000,00 gvalue of ribbons, fully 
onehalf of which ere made in France, Paris being the chief market 
and 8:. Etienne, Lyons, and the department of the Loire the 


;.: at producing centres. The value of those produced in St. 
Etienne alone is estimated at $22,500,000 yearly. There are 
more than 250 houses engaged in this branch of industry theie, 
and in the department of the Loire, which employ 24,000 per- 
sons exclusive of those working in the great machine ribbon 
weaving establishments. The industry bas been much extended 
of late years. It began in France at the latter end of of the 
eleventh century in Saint-Chamond and extended thence to St, 
Etienne, Lyons, and the Loire. Fngland and America do not 
purchase their ribbons from Pari , but draw them directly trom 





of June. 
tons. 
: , : has three bronze mouldiugs in ctto reli-v», that on the front re- 
and its contents can be lifted. | ound the sides rans an elaborate | presenting the final conflict of Christianity with Apollyon, that on 
scroll, from the volutes of which spring hhons’ heads, and there} the left the meetiog ot Christain and Evanyelist, aud that on 


the right his release from sin at the foot of the Cross, and in- 
terview with angels. 


of the House of Commons to inquire into und suggest means to 


connected with the tea trade for half a century, said that gypsum 
and Prussian blue were used to color green tea, 


The statue is of bronze, 10 feet high, and weighs 34 
The pedes'‘al, of gray granite, weighs uearly 44 tons, and 




































































































Some interesting testimony has been taken by the committes 


prevent the adulteration of food. Mr. Reeves, who has been 


He had never 
heard of any injury resulting from the coloring matter used. I[t 
was in his opinion as necessary to mix tea to render it palatable 
to the consumers in England as to fortify wine with brandy. 
There was no such thing as a natural green te. He believed 
that adulteration of tea in England was carried on only to a 
very small extent, for he thought the tea would not stand it. He 
did not know of any instances where iron filings were used for 
mixing, but » large quantity of iron sand was made use of. His 
experience was that black tea coming from China was perfectly 
free from adulteration. Another wi'ness said that tea did not 
grow in China as it was seen in England. ‘The black was partly 
fermented before it was roasted, and the green tea waa not so 
highly roasted. The Americans now gave a preference to Japa- 
nese teas, which were uncolored. 


Ma. Sima | eaves on Waanenr. - The following extracts from a 
letter, written by Mr. ims Reeves at Wiesbaden, on the 31th 
inst., are published in the Atheneum: 


‘*t am deriving very great benefit from the use of the waters 
of this charming place. I found that | could not get wellia 
England, so | threw up everything and sturted, and | have every 
reason to be thankful that 1 didso. We are up to our necks in 
gayety the Kaiser being here. | have been to the theatre to 
hear Herr Walter, the Vienna tenor, who has been giving some 
representations, and sings, fora German, very well—his least 
best character was ‘ Lohengrin.’ I like the opera; the orches- 
tration is enchanting; Lut the * Music of the Future’ will ruin all 
the voices— more so than the execrable high pitch of England. 
How Wagner does drown the singers’ voices! What a contrast 
to Schuman’s ‘Genoveva!’ How lovely is the opera! Iam en- 
chanted with it. The singers did extremely well, and the or- 
chestra was excellent; the music is poetical in the extreme, and 
the story » ost interestingly told in the music, .t certainly was 
a great treat. The band in the Kursaal is excellent. The pitch 
here is not the diapason normal of Varis, but as nearly as possi- 
ble that of tke Society of erts, which is the best, | think.” 


Tue Cremation Society of Zarich, which numbers six hundred 
members, has met with such support that it intends offering a 
prize for the best method of cremation. ‘tis to be understood 
that methods will only be considered which have been tound 
practicable by actual experiments. Professor Reclam, of Leip- 
zig, has consente | to y+ ate a lecture on his proposed mode of 
procedure in the burning of corpses. 


Tue last number of *‘ L'Intermidiaire des Chercheurs et des 
Curieux, (French notes and queries) contains the o»rrespon- 
dence between Marechal de Kichelieu end Voltaire, relative to 
the conduct of A imiral J. Bynz, tried before a court-martial and 


shot at Portsmouth, in 1707, for the loss of the naval fizht off 
Minorca, 


A Caaracrsristio Enauisu Lon: pay.— Among the favorite re- 
sorts of London is Hampstead Heath; but on Whitmonday last 
the weather made a vi it to a mere mockery, At 9 in the morn- 
ing, says the Daily News, the Heath began to be dotted with 
groups of pleasure-seekers, As the morning advanced, thou- 
sands poured in; railwaws, cmpibuses and private vebicles of 
various sorts adding their contingents to those on foot, and just 
before the storm commenced, that is about noon, the vast area, 
which is now a public recreation ground for ever, presented 
very lively aspect. Donkes, ponies, archery, and other means 
of amusewent there, seemed to promise an a»undant return to 
the proprietors, and scarcely avy one believed that the sky 
would ac:ually falfil the threats which some few had gloomily 
predicted. At last the storm came in full vigor: flash 
succeeded flash, the thunder rolled nearer and nearer, 
and very soon the holiday was evidently spoilt, at least 
for a cousiderable time. The crowds began at once 
to break up in search of shelter—an advantage which 
the Heath does not offer by any means liberally, wiile the 
town of Hampstead is too far to be quickly reached in such an 
emergency. ‘he trees were so n dripping like the clothes of 
those who nestled under them, and the prospect became rather 
trying to the meet buoyant spirits. Unfortunately, the vast 
majority of the people bad come without umbrellas, little sus- 
pecting probably that such an incongruous holiday article 
would be wanted. Fora long time it was hoped that the storm 
would soon pass away, leaving the remainder of the day, avail- 
able for open air awusements ; but as hour followed hour, bring- 
ing no change for the better, large numbers began drearily to 
retrace their steps homewards, one group venting its feclings 
on the way by singing ‘‘Home, sweet Home.’’ All over the 
Heath were to be seen some of those movable light refreshment 
stalls which are wheeled about easily for the benefit of the 
hungry and thirsty. The owners of these were indeed 
in a sorry plight, and many complained loudly of 
their loss, one of these perambulating purveyors hav- 
ing his establishment so imbedded in the mud that 
he could not move it. By four or five o'clock the ground was 
as swampy as its light nature would allow it to be; the crevices 
were nearly all filled with water, mud and slush rose to tops of 
the tallest boots and the whole scene was dismal in the ex- 
treme. The great pond close to the Vale of Health had by this 
time become swollen far above its usval height, and the tea- 
sheds of the vale itself were crowded with a disconsolate mass 
of people. Despite the continued downpour, many stragglers 
still lingered here and there about the ileath and lads rode 
donkeys with a sort of desperate enjoyment, possibly realizing 
the tr. th of the assurance of some of the m n in charge that 
‘“when y.u're on the animal you don’t feel the rain a Lit.’ 
Happily the amount of visible drunkenness on the Heath, or in 
its vicinity, was remarkably small, and the disappointed crowds 
indirectly gavo ana forticri reputation to the saying of the 








St. Etienre and Lyons. 
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French chronicler by taking even thei: miseries cheerfully. 
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THe ALBION. 











Storm Song. 


Wild and shrill in the midnight hour, 
In the lone unrests of heart and mind, 
By roof, and tree, and angled tower, 
Sings the autumn wind. 


Roamer of shores, and seas, and skies, 
With Jocks dishevelled and wintry white, 
Sounding his magic strains as he flies, 
Weird minstrel of the night — 


I trace the course of bis wayward sweep, 
As he springs from bis forested Norway home, 
Crosses the North Sea at.a leap, 
And on Albion heaps the foam. 


‘Then over farmhouse, bill and dale, 
With a song at each roof and gable sharp; 
Another bound, and in [nuisfail 
He suites his mighty harp. 


+ 


Roving on, like a slave set fre-, 
O'er the fierce Atlantic he sweeps in storm, 
Lifting and shifting and shuddering sea, 
And the iceberg’s towering form; 
Striking the sail of the staggering ship, 
nd the clatteri g wheels of the steamer proud, 
With a shriek like the cry from a drowner’s lips, 
Or a requiem long and loud. 
‘The shore is gained, and over it rings 
His saga-song, as it flies amain; 
Till now at my window he wings and sings 
That song of wrath and pain. ~ 
That song! thut song! I know it full well ! 
It haunts my life like a wizard tune; 
It sighs of heaven and moans of hell, 
‘Till my senses reel and swoon ! 
My lone soul sings it—my soul so free, 
And wild and lost; and from dusk till dawn, 
I roam the wastes of the wintry sea, 
And follow the storm-wind on; 
Singing the songs of battle fields, 
Of Odin, Thor and the Vikings bold; 
Smiting the harp as they smote their shields 
In the darling days of old. 


THE TWO QUEENS; 
ero i OM ALLEY, 


By J. E. MUDDOCK. 
CHAPTER XV. 
(Continued from our last). 

Round her neck hung a chain of diamonds that 
dazzled with its brilliancy. She wore a petticoat 
of musk-colored silk, shot with silver on the 
wrong side, which was partly exposed by the 
front edges being turned up. It was ornamented 
‘ with flowers and deep white thread bone-lace, a white 
fringe at the bottom, and a gold one over it. 

On one side of the queen stood Sir Walter Raleigh, 
* and on the opposite side the Earl of Leicester. Both 
these nobles were elegantly attired, and attended by 
~ their esquires. 

Her majesty was surrounded with her ladies in wait- 
ing, as wellas a large number of the most celebrated 
court beauties, whose apparel was scarcely less fantastic 
or gorgeous than that of the queen. 

Kt strange contrast indeed to all this magnificence and 
splendor did Grace and her followers present. 

‘The western ehieftainess was clad in a gaudy yellow 
bodice and a scarlet petticoat. Fastened to her shoul- 
ders was a mantle of skin, ornamented with coarse red 
braid. Her luxurious dark hair was gathered carelessly 
about her head, and fastened with a massive gold pin. 
Iler legs, which were exposed from the knee, were bare. 
On her teet she wore sandals, that were fastened with 
Jeathern thongs passed round the ankles. Her wrists 
were ornamented with plain bands of gold; and pendant 
from her eays were miniature harps of the same precious 
metal, 

Conspicuous amongst her retinue were Pernil and Mi- 
chaei—the massive arms and legs of the giant being bare, 
while his body was covered by a loose kind of jacket, 
made of soft leather lined with yellow cloth, and fasten- 
ed at the waist by a broad belt, into which a middoge 
was thrust. 

As the haughty Grace entered the presence of the 
queeu, a murmur of astonishment ran through the assem- 
bly. But those who were disposed to titter at the un- 
eouth appearance of these rads people, when contrasted 
with the splendor of the court, were awed into silence 
by the frown that rested on Elizabeth’s face—for she 
always delicately refrained from subjecting her guests to | 
ridicule. 

* You are welcome to our court,” said the 
bowing stiftly, as Grace entered. 

(trace returned the bow, and then held out her red 
and ior iy hand, hardened by rough work, 





A 








The queen|more than the loveliness of art within the palace. 





Elizabeth, thinking to propitiate her, instructed Sir 
Walter Raleigh to hand a richly-embroidered handker- 
chief to Grace, who took it with a contemptuous curl of 
the lip, and after wiping the snuff from her chin, cast 
the handkerchief on one side. 

“Her majesty’s gift is worthy a better reception,” 
Sir Walter remarked. 

“T asked her not for the gift, nor thee for thy service,” 
was the answer of the vanathess. 

“We seem to be unfortunate in our present,” said 
Elizabeth. “ Here is something that will perhaps give 
better satisfaction.” 

She ordered a page to lead forward a handsome and 
valuable lap-dog, around whose neck was 4 collar of 


“ And what is this for?” asked Grace, as the little 
animal was presented to her. 

“ Oh, it’s a playful and sagacious creature,” answered 
the queen, “ and it will patie lie in your lap.” 

“In my lap!” cried Grace. ‘‘ Sure it’s little the likes 
of me, would be doing with such a thing. Keep it to 
yourself, queen of the Sassenach; it’s only fit for such 
idlers as you, who may choose to fool away your time 
with such vermin.” 

“Oh, but, Grana, you are mistaken,” the queen re- 
plied. “Iam no idler, nor do I fool my time away. 
Why, I have the care of this great nation on my shoul- 


~ | ders.” 


“ Maybe so,” Grace observed in a tone that bespoke 
her contempt for “sister Elizabeth.” ‘Maybe so, 
but as far as I can see, there’s many a poor body in 
Mayo, with only the care of a patch of barley, who has 
far more industry about them than you seem to have.” 

It was evident that the audience was far from satis- 
factory to Elizabeth, who, while not caring to offend her 
greet, from whom she had received such signal aid, 

astened to bring the interview to a close. 

“Since our sister Grana will not accept our gifts,” she 
said, “she will perhaps permit us to coafer the title of 
countess upon her.” 

Grace sprang hurriedly from her stool, and her bronzed 
face flushed red. 

‘‘T don’t want your titles!” she cried indignantly. 
“ Are we not both equals ? and if there be any good in 
the thing, let me create you a countess. Queen of Eng- 
land, I want nothing from you. I am satisfied to be at 
the head ofa brave and patriotic people. I am supreme 
ruler in my nation, as you are in yours, ' But stay, since 
you seem so anxious to do something. ‘There is my son 
Toby of the ship. He has Saxon blood in his veins, and 
will not be dishonored by a Saxon title. Do as you like 
with him.” 

“ Tt shall be so,” answered Elizabeth. 
son be brought into our presence.” 

After some little delay, the chubby, red-faced infant 
was produced, its body swathed in several yards of yel- 
low calico. ‘The child was placed before the queen, who 
in a ceremonious manner, conferred upon him the titleof 
“ Viscount Mayo.” 

The interview now terminated, and Grana was con- 
ducted to a magnificent suite of apartments set apart for 
her use. 

The same luxuriousness and magnificence were dis- 
played here as in the other parts of the palace, but no- 
thing seemed to give the strange wuman satisfaction. 
She pined for the free mountains and pure air of her 
western home, where, however rude her people were, 
she knew they were loyal and true to her. For with her 
keenness of penetration she failed not to see, that behind 
the pomp and show of the English court, there was hid- 
den a world of hollowness and deceit. 

Full of these thoughts, and disdaining to use the 
splendid couch that had been prepared for her, she drew 
off the coverlid, and rolling herself and her child in it, 
laid down on the floor, and was soon locked in sleep. 


“Let Grana’s 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE TOURNAMENT. 


On the day following the events recorded in the pre- 
ceding chapter, the sun rose in unclouded splendor, and 
the balmy breeze, laden with the odor of a thousand 
flowers, made lullaby music around the magnificent 
palace. In the neighboring groves the glad birds sung 
their matin hymn, and the 2 tramp of the 
heavily-booted sentries in the courtyard seemed to keep 
= to the sighing of the wind and the singing of the 

irds. 

Grace was up betimes, and descending from her apart 
ment, she strolled out into the grounds, and from thence 


queen, : the beautiful avenue of stately chestnuts in Bushey 
. ark. 


Here the loveliness of nature appeared to impress her 
Nu- 


touched it with the delicate tips of her jewelled fingers; | merous herds of deer were grouped under the trees, and 


but this dil not satisfy Grace, who, seizing the other 
almost roughly, exclaimed: 
‘You need not be afraid to shake my hand, for it has 


= gripped by many as good as thou art, sister Eliza- 
veth.” 


\their gentleness and docility astonished her much. 
Returning to the palace, she refused the sumptuous 
| breakfast provided, and made a frugal meal of black cof- 
\fee and oaten cake. Not but what in her own hall she 
had presided at and shared in many a goodly feast, but 


tive jungle, and caged for the first time. She sighed for 
freedom. 

As the morning advanced, crowds commenced to as. 
semble in the neighborhood of the palace, for it was to 
be aday of revel; and there were to be bear-bating, 
quintain, dancing, tournaments, and at night a grand dis- 
play of fireworks. 

On the neighboring green, booths were erected, and 
a thousand gaudy flags floated in the breeze. A large 
space had been cleared fur the tournament, and around 
this space, tier upon tier of seats arose. On one side was 
a splendidly-decoratec pavilion, for the use of the queen 
ma her guests, and over this floated a silken banner 
fringed with gold, and bearing the motto—‘ Semper- 
Idem.” Long before the hour appointed for the sports 
to commence, the surrounding seats were filled with a 
brilliant throng, consisting of lords and ladies, kuights, 
judges of the combats, heralds, musicians and com- 
moners. 

Precisely at twelve, the queen, accompanied by Grace, 
together with her lords and ladies in waiting, and escort- 
ed by an imposing cavaleade of knights in armor, ar- 
rived at the pavilion. 

Then there arose from a thousand throats, cheer upon 
cheer of weleome. From a clear blue sky the sun, uv- 
dimmed by a single cloud, shone upon a scene of glitter- 
ing splendor—waving banners, dazzling silks, emerald 
sward, burnished armor, splendid dresses, flashing dia- 
monds;—one of those glorious scenes of pomp and 
pageantry, for which the “ virgin queen’ was sv cele- 
brated. 

When her majesty and her guests were seated, the 
signal was given for the sports to begin. 

’ The first performance consisted of quintain—a game 
that never failed to cause great amusement. A strong 
post was placed in the ground, on which was a cross-bar 
that turned on a spindle. At one end of this bar a bag 
of sand was suspended, and at the other a heavy flat 
piece of wood. A rider galloped full speed, armed with 
a speer, and attempted to strike the bag. If he suc- 
ceeded, the bar whirled rapidly round, the speed being 
greatly increased by the weight of the sand, and if the 
horseman was not sufficiently expert to get quickly 
away, the flat piece of wood, called the ‘ quintain,” 
struck him on the back in no gentle manner. 

This sport was succeeded by a party of mummers, 
who, dressed in the most fantastic and motley garb, went 
through sonie strange gambols that greatly amused the 
Irish visitors. 

Then followed a masque. A large stage was drawn 
by four powerful horses to one end of the opening, so 
that all could obtain a view. 

A curtain was drawn on one side, and a kind of grotto 
appeared built upon the stage. Here a youth was dis- 
covered, whose name was Atys. In some glowing verze 
he recorded how he had been ardently attached to a 
maiden, whom death had snatched, and he wept over 
her untimely end, vowing that he would never love 
another. A beautiful woman named Cybele, passing by, 
discovered the mourning swain, and falls in love with 
him; but he refusing to return her passion, she changes 
him into an oak tree, and then weeps herself away until 
she is transformed into the beautiful white-berried mis- 
tletoe, which grows up and twines lovingly around the 
trunk of the oak. 

This masque was loudly applauded, and the ingenious 
mechanism by which the changes were effected, aston- 
ished and interested Grace greatly. At the conclusion 
of the masque, preparations were at once made for the 
event of the day, which was a general tournament. 

About forty knights had entered their names on the 
Marshals’ list, and these were arranged in two bodies of 
twenty on each side. 

These general tournaments were looked upon as the 
most exciting sports of the time; and as they seldom 
took place, excepting in the presence of rovalty or the 
high-born of the land, the common people had few 
chances of witnessing them. But when these chances 
did oceur they were made the occasion of great rejoic- 
ing. 
© the jousts were attended with considerable danger, 
only the chivalry of the age took part in them. 

‘The struggle was always for honor, the victor being 
crowned with a chaplet of laurel by the hand of a fair 
lady, who was for the day styled Queen of Love. But 
so high an honor was this considered, that the conflicts 
were always fiercely waged; and many a knight who 
was stirred by the highest principles of chivalry, would 
rather have suffered death than have to confess himself 
vanquished. 

As Grace was the guest for whom the sports had 
been got up, she was appointed the Queen of Love, and 
the chaplet was handed to her to bestow upon the suc- 
cessful knight. 

Ata given signal from the heralds, the knights en- 
tered and arrayed themselves in two bodies at upposite 
ends of the lists. Each knight was dressed from ‘top to 
toe in glittering armor, and bore in his hand a long 
lance, ornamented with a silken tassel. 





Then there rode into the centre of the lists a hand- 


Grace then sat down upon a stool in front of the here the glitter, and show, and gaud palled upon her \somely-dressed herald, who, by a loud blast of his 


queen, and proceeded to refresh herself by a pinch of 


/senses until she felt sick at heart. 


|} bugle, demanded silence, and this command being 


snuff from a curious little horn she carried in her girdle, \ She was like some wild animal brought from its na- joragees with, he proceeded to read from a_parch- 






































ment roll the rules of the tournament. These recited | 
that in the present fray only lances were to be used, | 
and that no mounted knight was to strike at one un-| 
horsed ; that when a knight, by pressure of his ad-| 
versary, was forced over a line indicated, he must con- 
sider himself vanquished, and withdraw from the 
contest. 

Ifany combatant were wounded so that he could not 
rise, his squire or servant might enter and drag him) 


as the champion rode slowly round the lists to show 








that he was uninjured. The marshals now entered, 
and assisting the knight to dismount, led him to the 
dais where the two queens were seated, that he might 
receive his crown of honor, 

Grace rose, and was about to place the chaplet on 
the helmet of the victor, when the marshals stayed 
her, saying it was necessary that the head should be 
bare ; and they proceeded to remove his helmet. He 





out, but in every such case the knight would be con-| protested strongly at first, saying that he wished to 
sidered vanquished, and his weapon and horse would | remain unknown ; but his protests were useless-—his 


be forfeited. 


casque was unlaced. and as it was removed the fea- 


The knights were strictly enjoined to honorably ob-| tures of Ulic were revealed. 


serve the rules of the tourney, and any one breaking} 


For a moment the astonishment of Gracefwas so great 


the laws of chivalry would be stripped of his armor) that she seemed to be suddenly stricken dumb. With 


and publicly disgraced. 


a cry of rage, she struck him across the face with the 


When the herald had finished reading he withdrew, | wreath, which she then tore into pieces and flung 
and the knights commenced to get ready for the com-| away. 


ing struggle. The sun shone now with unclouded 
splendor, and the burnished armor of the combatants 
flashed in the golden light with such dazzling brillian- 
cy that the eye could scarcely rest upon it. When 
the knights had arrayed themselves in two ranks, op- 
posite each other, they were surveyed by the mar- 
shals, to see that every rule had been complied with, 
and that no one bore any other weapon but the lance. 
Everything proving satisfactory, the signal was given 
by the loud blast of a trumpet, and in an instant ev- 
ery man’s lance was in its rest. Spurs were dug into 
the flanks of the horses ; there was a *hundering of 
hoofs on the turf, a shock that fairly made the ground 
tremble ; and there arose a cloud of dust that for a 
few moments prevented the spectators from seeing 
how the shock had been sustained by each side. But 
riderless horses were seen to gallop from the centre of 
the lists, and it was then known that many a gallant 
fellow had been striken to the earth. 

As the cloud cleared away before the light breeze, 
the vanquished were seen struggling on the ground, 
while those who had kept their seats returned to their 
positions ready to renew the attack. Then the ser- 
vants entered the arena and dragged their wounded 
masters away. Again the signal was given—again 
the warriors rushed to the attack. 

The clash of arms as steel met steel, the shouts of 
the combatants, the neighing of the steeds, and the 
roar of the multitude drowned the groans of the 
wounded as they rolled in agony beneath the feet of 
the struggling horses. Broken spears and torn plumes 
strewed the ground ; while the armor of the knights 
was battered and bloody, und sullied with the dust. 
The beauty had, indeed, departed, and a struggling 
horde of mailed men was all that remained. 

Again the retreat was sounded, and the knights, 
who still retained their saddles, retired to the extrem- 
ities of the lists, while the vanquished were borne 
from the field. 

Out of forty who had commenced the struggle only 
ten remained—five on each side; and another colli- 
sion served to reduce these to four in all. One of 
these four was a tall powerful man, was seated on a 
huge sinewy horse, which he handled with astonish- 
ing skill, and it was to this fact that he owed his safe- 
ty, as he proved himself but an indifferent lance. 
The features of this knight were completely concealed 
by his casque, so that the onlookers did not know who 
he was. But for the splendid manner in which he 
kept his seat he was repeatedly rewarded with deafen- 
ing ppplanee. 

race had watched the struggle with breathless 
interest, and waved her handkerchief with frantic de- 
light as some splendid feat of arms was performed. 

e ranks being so reduced slie was asked if she would 
stop the combat, but she resolutely refused. 


Once more the four horsemen rushed together, and 

one of the number is rolled from his seat, and the tall 
knight alluded to above has to contend single-handed 
with the remaining two. His masterly horsemanship, 
and the astonishing activity of the splendid animal he 
bestrode, served him in good stead, and he was en- 
abled him to keep his foes at bay. The excitement of 
the spectators became intense now, and cheer upon 
cheer rent the air, as the tall horseman received and 
returned the attacks of his antagonists, who bore down 
upon him, as if by a concerted plan to overthrow him; 
but he avoided their most desperate lunges, and watch- 
ing his favorable opportunity, he suddenly wheel- 
ed his horse, and delivering his lance with a force no- 
thing could resist, he bore one of his foes to the 
ground, so that the fight now rested between man and 
man. 
The two champions retired to the end of the arena 
again, to prepare for the final encounter. Then when 
the signal was given they rushed at each other with 
such impetuosity that each missed his mark; but this 
gave the victory to the tall knight—for, suddenly 
wheeling his horse before the other had recovered 
himself, he dug his spurs deep into the flanks of 
the panting animal, and in a moment the tall knight 
was victor, and his antagonist lay sprawling in the 
dust. 


Then arose a wild shout of welcome. The ladies 


bent forward,and excitedly waved their handkerchiefs) said the man must be made an example of; and the 


“Traitor—liar—imurderer !” she shouted. 

Her attendants rushed forward, and restrained her 
from inflicting personal chastisement on the audacious 
Ulic. The spectators grew so excited at the unusual 
scene that they rushed into the lists, and it was ne- 
cessary for the mounted soldiers to use the flat of 
their swords to clear the rabble. 

Elizabeth was evidently alarmed at the extraordin- 
ary conduct of her guest, and turning to one of her 
courtiers, requested him to inquire of Grace the cause 
of her excitement. 

In a few words the Queen of the West explained 
that Ulic was a countryman of hers, and had been 
guilty of the most traitorous conduct, as well as of 
murder, and she demanded that he should be arrest- 
ed. With a view to pacifying her, Elizabeth ordered 
that this should be done, but in the confusion that 
had followed Ulic had made the best of the oppor- 
tunity, and was now nowhere to be found. 

Of course this brought the sports to an end for the 
present, and the two queens were escorted back to 
the palace. ; 

In the evening there was a magnificent display of 
| fireworks on the river, and the numerous barges were 
illuminated in a novel and costly manner. The finale 
of this rey was an allegorical representation of 
England and Ireland, impersonated by two beautiful 
women, who were clasping each other’s hands, and 
over their heads was an illuminated device bearing 
the motto—Peace and Unity.” 


terness and an intense longing to be able to wreak 
summary vengeance on the head of the traitorous 
Ulic. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE TRIAL AND SENTENCE. 


During the time that Grace was being feted in Eng- 
land, another of my characters who had in a great meas- 
ure been identified with her interests was lingering in an 
English dungeon. 
tunate young soldier, Lyster. 

Popular feeling against him was very strong, since he 
was supposed to have been a traitor to his country, and 
given material assistance to the Irish in opposing the 
rule of her majesty Queen Elizabeth. Public opinion 
was also kept in a constant state of ebullition by the 
criaging sycophants who were ever ready, either from 
self-interested motives or personal hatred, to stir up the 
feelings of the people. 

Some of Lyster’s friends had tried to hurry the 
trial on with a view of ending the terrible suspense he 
necessarily endured. But the ponderous machinery of 
the law of those days could not be quickened into ac- 
tivity. It moved with a monotonous regularity, but its 
power was none the less terrible, and it fed the gallows 
and the block with victims almost faster than its myrmi- 
dons could despatch them, 

The sufferings endured by Alice were almost indes- 
cribable for Lyster’s disgraced position was attributable to 
his devotion to her, and for which he had braved every 
danger, cven death itself. But notwithstanding that she 
endured torture of mind and body, she forgot her own 
sufferings in her one great desire to aid him. But alas, 
poor girl, she found that her prestige had departed ! 
She had been tainted with the Irish air. She was no 
longer allowed to attend the English court. Her friends 
had all forsaken her. And even those who were bound 
to her by blood ties, pointed to her with scorn, and 
whispered scandalous reports touching her fair fame. 

In this terrible position it was scarcely to be wonder- 
ed at that she abandoned herself to despair, for she was 
not allowed even the poor consolation of visiting her lover 
in his prison. 

Slowly the weary days dragged along, and still her 
lover was not brought to trial. However, she did not 
for one single moment relax her efforts in trying to get 
some iufluence that might end the suspense or saye 
Lyster’s life. She made frantic appeals to the queen, 
who turned a deaf ear. Then she appeuled to the west- 
ern chieftainess, who in turn pleaded tor the prisoner to 
| her hostess Elizabeth, but the latter was inexorable, and 











This was none other than thé unfor- \ 


matter being in the hands of her judges, she could not 
interfere. 

At length, when every hope seemed to have fled, 
Alice received a note from Ireland, brought by a cour- 
ier returning to London. It bore no date, but simply 
contained the following lines: 

“Hven when the crowd is gathered,and the scaffold 
erected, Iwill be there to save him. Hope on.” 

She was astounded beyond measure at this. It seem- 
ed like the voice of one speaking from the grave. She 
remembered how Warner had uttered these words; but 
could it be Warner who was speaking now? It was a 
puzzle she could not hope to solve until the writer him- 
self appeared. Her suspense was not of long duration, 
for quickly following the receipt of the note came War- 
ner himself. His appearance bewildered Alice. But 
when the first transports of joy were over; he proceeded 
to relate the treachery of Robert Redman, and how, 
when he had fallen over the cliff, he had escaped death 
almost by a miracle. He had alighted on the ledge ofa 
rock thickly covered with fern and moss. After recov- 
ering from the shock occasioned by the fall, he managed 
to crawl into a cavern in the face of the cliff, which, for- 
tunately for him, was the haunt of wild birds, whose eggs 
abounded in profusion. Upon these Warner lived for 
many days, until at length he was enabled to attract the 
attention of a peasant, who procur. da rope, and rescued 
the doctor from his perilous positi: n. 

“I determined,” he continued, “ tokeep my existence 
secret, for I heard you had departed for England, whi- 
ther I resolved to follow you and wreak vengeance on 
the head of the dastardly coward, Robert Redman.” 

Then Alice related all the trouble she had endured 
since her return to England, and when Warner had lis- 
tened to her story he said: 

“T fear hope of success is below zero, for the power 
that will be brought to crush your lover is almost irre- 
sistible. However, all that I can do shall be done. More 
T cannot say ; but even if the worst should come, there is 
still one last chance.” 

“ And what is that?” cried Alice, eagerly. 

“Tam not at liberty to say,” was the answer. “It 
may be buta poor reed to lean upon; but a true heart 
and steady nerves will accomplish much.” 

He spoke mysteriously, and Alice could find no clue 
to his words; but when she took her departure she 

elt. as it were intuitively, that her lover might yet be 





So closed this day of revel and adventure, but as®#Ved. ‘ ree pales 
Grace sought her couch her heart was filled with bit-]. Warner lost no time, after arriving in London, in bring- 


ing what influence he could to bear, with a view of hurry- 
ing on the trial of his patient, for he knew full well that 
unless this was done, the unfortunate Lyster might lin- 
ger in his dungeon for years, when he would be hurried 
through a shameful trial, and mercilessly handed over to 
the common doomsmun. Warner’s exertions were at last 
productive of the desired results, and a day was named 
for the prisoner to be broughtto trial, ‘The time came 
at last, and he was arraigned before the tribunal at 
Westminster. 

“It is the beginning of the end,” he thought, as they 
ed him from his gloomy dungeon in the Fleet prison to 
the awful solemnity of the hall of Justice. 

He was one of several other prisoners who were ar- 
raigned on various charges. It was an impressive scene, 
that court of justice, pomp and sternness being strangely 
intermingled—death and life, hope and despair standing 
hand in hand. 

The Commission¢.rs appoimted to try the prisoners, 
were seated on a s¢:ries of raised benches that were: 
covered with crimson cloth. Below them was a space 
occupied by a square table, at which were seated the 
writers and lawyers. <A large gallery ran round the 
court for the use of the public, and below this was sta- 
tioned a strong body of heavily armed soldiers, their 
helmets and breastplates tsdhing as if they had been 
dyed with blood, as the red light from the stained win- 
dows fell upon them. 

When Lyster had been brought to the place erected 
for prisoners, and which was surrounded with soldiers 
armed with pikes, the charge was read ever. It was a 
serious one, inasmuch as he vas accused of aiding and 
abetting the enemies of his country. Anything partak- 
ing of the uature of treason, was looked upon as a crime 
of such heinous offence, that a person charged with it 
could expect but little mercy. 
This was the case with Lyster. The prosecution 
spared no pains to bring about aconviction, and his im- 
pinssble enemy Ulic, whose escapade at the tournament 
ad been forgotten, gave such a mass of evidenze as 
left the prisoner no loophole of escape. 
The verdict was, as every one foresaw, one of guilty, 
and the sentence was death. The crowd cheered as it 
was pronounced; but shrill above the hubbub rose the 
wild despairing ery of Alice, who fell fainting to the 
oor of the yallery, where she had been a spectator. 

Lyster turned his eyes in the direction from whence’ 
the cry proceeded; but he did not see the well-beloved 
face. Then the gaolers led him away. He saw noth- 
ing, heard nothing, felt nothing now. He dare not look 
into his position—dare not realize it. He knew that all 
was over—that never again would the voice of his be- 


loved gladden his heart; never again should he feel the 
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pressure of her hand—never more look into her soft 
and loving eyes. 

Then they led him back to his prison; and when the 
door closed with a clang, he knew that it separated him 
from the world, and when next it opened for him it 
would be when the scaffold reared its hideous head, 
silently waiting for its victims. 

The effect of the sentence on Alice, was such that 
for a time her reason threatened to give way. For 
days she tossed upon a bed of sickness in a darkened 
room ; and in her delirious ravings she accused her- 
self of being the murderer of her lover. For her he 
had sacrificed his name and fame and reputation; and 
now for her he would forfeit his life. 

But in a little while she grew calmer, and began to 
realize that useless wailing could avail nothing; and 
as her strength returned she determined to make 
every effort to save Lyster’s life. 

She importuned the queen, until her majesty issued 
orders that she was to be excluded from the palace. 
Then encouraged by Warner, she applied to those in 
power possessing influence, but every heart seemed 
to be steeled against her. 

Weary and broken-hearted she had retarned one 
day from a fruitless journey to a great man, where she 
had been to implore his sid, when she was informed 
by her attendant that a visitor from Ireland had been 
_ waitingsome time to see her. A faint hope instantly 
sprang into her heart that this wisitor from Ireland 
might bea friend, and able to help her. It was the 
' drowning man’s straw, but she clutched at it, and 

hastened to meet her guest. And her bg Re gees 

and disgust were unutterable, when she found the 
guest was none other than Robert. 

“Lady,” he eaid, as she entered, “do not recoil as 
though you had suddenly faced a tiger instead of a 
friend. I am here to offer my services to you in behalf 
of the man whose life will be sacrificed in a few days.” 

She sprang forward and clasped his hand, and then 
with a po rdrew back again; for in the man’s face 
there was a look of cunning and treachery that appalled 
her. 

“ Oh, if I could only think you were genuine !” she 

_ exclaimed as she placed her hands to her head. 

“Let the past die,” he said, approaching her. “I 
sought permission to return to England, knowing that I 
could aid you. Why, then, should you repel me ?” 
“Tf thou hast any pity,” she exclaimed, “do not mock 
me.” 

“ Far be it from me, lady, to mock one who is labor- 
ing under a great sorrow,” he replied. “1, and I alone 
can save your lover. I will do this on one condition.” 

She threw herself at his feet, and looking up into his 
face, exclaimed— 

“ Oh, do this, and I will bless you.” 

A malicious smile passed over his face, as he replied. 

“ A relation of mine holds an important office in the 

_ prison where Lyster is confined. At my request this 
relation would open the cage door and let the bird fly, 
but the condition is”*—— 

“What ?” she cried, interrupting him in her eager- 
ness. 

He stooping down, and bending his head so that his 
breath played upon her cheek, yg, ee 

“Thou must return with me to Ireland and become 


y —- 
She sprang to her feet as one would spring from con- 
tact with a venomous reptile. Her eyes literally flash- 


ed fire, and her lips quivered with suppressed passion. 

“ Coward—villain—I spit at ye!” she cried, when 
she had recovered sufficient self-command to speak. 
“Surely the curse of heaven will rest upon you for this 
dastardly suggestion. Lyster, noble and honorable, 
would die twenty times over ere he would consent to 
such a union. bo, leave me, and never moreinjure my 
sight with your filthy presence !”” 

“ As you will,” he said as he approached her, “but 
you will think better of it. Come, do not let us part as 
enemies. One kiss before I go. Nay, I will have it,” he 
cried, as she shrunk from him. 

He tried to put his arms around her,and in spite of her 
les, had nearly succeeded, when the door opened 
and Warner entered. lice flew to his sheltering arms, 
and the cowardly Robert seemed paralysed with fear. 

When he had recovered sufficiently to speak, he said: 

“Art thou real flesh and blood, or a ghost from the 
grave ?” 

“Better for thee if I were a ghost,” was Warner’s an- 
swer. “I am here in the flesh as an avenging Nemesis, 
and thou wilt fall.” 

Robert reeovered himself after a few mements, and 
assuming his usual bombastic and bullying tone, said: 

“I had hoped thou wert dead and forgotten, but again 

a rise up to thwart me. | swear this shall be the 
ast time.” 

“It shall,” was the doctor’s calm response, “for you 
shall answer to me for this outrage. Go now, but re- 
member we shall meet again ere many hours have 
flown.” 

Robert :noved to the door, glad to have an opportunity 
_ seape ; but before he left the room, he turned and 
said: 


| “Twill remember; and I swear that when we do meet 
jagain one of us shall fall.” 

“ One of us shall fall,” were the words that sounded 
on his earas he stalked down the passage, biting his lip 
with baffled rage. When he had gone, Alice related all 
that had taken plave. Warner, as he heard the relation 
\of the outrage, suppressed his impatience with difficulty, 
for he burned to inflict summary chastisement on the 
villain. 

When Alice had reeovered from her fright, Warner 

ed her to a seat, and said : 

“The execution has been fixed for the second day 
from now, and during that brief space of time, there 
is much to do.” 

“Oh, can nothing be done to save him!” broke in 
Alice. 

“ Yes, [ think so,” was the answer. ‘‘ But you must 
obey my instructions, nor question the motives which in- 
duce me to act asI do. I am here now to say, that on 
thy determination depends thy lover’s safety. But one 
chance remains. A great sacrifice must be made; but 
I will do it for thy dear sake. Thou hast no time to 
lose. In three days the Irish Queen of the West re- 
turns to Ireland. Her galleysare at Chester. Thither 
thou must hasten, and at the close of the week thy lover 
shall joim thee, and you must both return to the far west, 
where, let us hope, happiness awaits you.” 

“And thou ?” said Alice, as her eyes beamed with a 
new hope. 

A look of intense pain crossed the doctor’s face, and 
for a moment he could not speak. Then he said: 
“Trouble not about me. ‘Take this packet, but until 





a year has passed you must not openit. Promise me 
this,” he continued, as he handed her a large packet of 
papers, sealed and tied with ribbon. 

“T promise most honoral!y,” she replied, as she took 
the packet. 

“ And now farewell,” he said, as he pressed his lips 
to her fair forehead. “ Farewell. Speed upon thy 
journey. Keep thy heart up with hope, for happiness is 
yet in store for thee.” 

“ But thou—where art thou going to ?” she cried as 
she noticed the doctor’s pale face and strange look. 

“T am going to rest,” he answered, mysteriously. 
“‘We may never meet again. But when thy thoughts 
turn to me, think kindly of me for any little service I 
may have rendered. Farewell.” 

again he kissed her, andere she had recovered 
from her surprise he had hurried away, and she stood 
alone. His strange words still wrung in ner ear, and 
but for the packet she held in her hand, she might have 
thought it was all a dream. She felt she could not re- 
sist the doctor’s injunctions, and so making a few hasty 
preparations, and carefully securing the packet of pa- 
pers about her person, in two hours time she was on her 
way to Chester, her little heart a hope, and 
her lips moving in inaudible prayer, for blessings ou the 
head of the good aud faithful Warner. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE NIGHT. 


It was night, cold and silent. The stars glittered 
in the heavens as they kept their lonely vigils over 
the sleeping city—over wealth and poverty, mis- 
ery and happiness, guilt and innocence, and over the 
dark frowning prison, where the condemned Lyster 
lay. It was the night before the execution ; for on 
the morrow Lyster and five others would die an igno- 
minious death. Far away, on Tower Hill, the grim 
scaffold reared its head in the starlight, and the rusty 
chains and dangling ropes, swung idly in the cold 
night breeze. In the neighborhood of the ghastly 
machine all was still now. Nothing broke the silence 
of the deserted street save the monotonous tramp now 
and again, of the patrol. In one of the by-streets in 
this neighborhood was a celebrated hostelry, and from 
a window in one of the upper rooms, the light of a 
lamp still streamed. The room had an oecupant, who 
was seated at a small table writing. He had disen- 
cumbered himself of his coat, which was lying on a 
neighboring chair. On the table were a glass and a 
bottle, and from the latter the man occasionally poured 
some liquor and drank. 
Pausing in his task, he looked up, and as he did so 
the light revealed the features of Robert Redman. 
“So,” he said, “ methinks I shall retire, or I shall 
not be upearly enough to seethe show. This girl has 
repulsed me; but even while the carcass of her lover 
is dangling in the air, the knave to whom I have writ- 
ten shall be bearing her to my lodgings, where Pll 
break her pride or her neck. As for that cur the dvc- 
tor—as for him, I’ll kill” 

He stopped suddenly in his speech, and his face be- 
came dealiy pale, for on raising his head, he was 
startled to see another figure in the room—the figure of 
a man, cloaked and booted, but his face concealed by a 
broad-brimmed slouched hat. He had noiselessly en- 
tered the doorway, and stood now in the centre of the 
room, as motionlesss as a statue. 

“This unceremonicus intrusion, sir, needs some ex- 
planation,” said Robert, when he had recovered from his 
surprise. 











(To be continued in our next.) 


(From the Sunday at Home.) 


The Tides. 


Up the long slope of this low sandy shore 
Are rolled the tidal waves day by day; 

Traces of wandering feet are washed away, 

Relics of busy hands are seen no more. 

The soiled and trampled surface is smoothed o'er 
By punctual waves that high behests obey; 
Once and again the tides assert their sway, 

And o’er the sands their cleansing waters pour. 

Even so, Lord, daily, hourly, o’er my soul, 
‘ in-stained and care-worn, let thy heavenly grace— 

A blest, atoning flood—divinely roll, 

And all the footsteps of the world efface, 
| That like the wav. -washed sand this soul of mine, 
Spcetless and fair, smooth and serene, may shine! 


WAT TYLER; 


Or, Nobles and Serfs. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth, 
AUTHOR OF “ROOKWOOD,” &c., &c. 


BOOK IV.—CHAPTER II. 
{Continued from our last.) 
Such was some of the treasure appropriated by the 
rebels. 
How much else the sacrilegious villains carried off, 
before the magnificent pile was set on fire cannot be 
stated. It issad to reflect on the destruction they ac- 








complished. 

While this work of plunder was going on, such of 
the household as were able to escape, took refuge in 
the nunnery, where shelter was given them by the 
abbess. 

When every article of value had been carried off, 
the Hospital was fired in several places; but at first 
the flames made slow progress, as if unwilling to des- 
troy so fair and useful an edifice. 

At night, the burning pile, which had illumined the 
sky for miles around, formed a grand and mournful 
spectacle. 

The lurid light of the conflagration fell upon thou- 
sands of wild figures gathered upon the green, and 
gave them a weird and fantastic appearance. 

The Outlaw and Hothbrand were stationed on 
horseback before the entrance of the convent, so as 
to prevent any harm from being done to that building. 
Distracted with terror, with the red light reflected 
upon the walls, and gleaming through the windows 
of the convent, with the hideous and appalling out- 
cries of the miscreants ringing in their ears, the poor 
sisters passed a dreadful night. 

The burning hospital formed a conspicuous object 
from the walls on the north side of the city, and 
struck terror into all beholders, most of whom believed 
that the nunnery was likewise on fire. 

For seven days the fire continued, and even then 
the vast building was not entirely consumed. The 
great gateway was uninjured, and still exists. 

After watching by the conflagration during the 
reater part of the night, the Outlaw snatched a few 
our’s repose on the green, after which he set off with 
his followers to meet his brother chief at London 
Bridge. 


CHAPTER IIL 
HOW LAMBETH PALACE WAS BURNT. 


Simultaneously with the terrible events previously 
narrated, Wat Tyler’s host had marched on to South- 
wark, causing havoc and desolation on the way thither. 
The suburbs on the Surrey side of the river, even 
then very extensive and containing many large man- 
sions, palaces and monasteries, beside other buildings, 
lay entirly at the merey of the marauders, and very 
few of the noble edifices were spared. 
Winchester House, the palace of the Bishop of 
Rochester, the houses of the Abbots of Hyde, St Au- 
istine and Battle, and the residence of the Prior of 
wes, were plundered, and partly destroyed. 
All the prisons were broken open—the Marshalsea, 
the habitation of the Master of the Marshalsea, the 
King’s Bench, the Clink, and the Compter; and the 
prisoners being let loose, gave their best aid to their 
deliverers in the work of destruction. 
Their ranks being thus reinforced by the worst 
malefactors, the rebels committed even greater out- 
rages than before. 
On hearing of Wat Tyler’s approach, the Lord 
Mayor caused the gates of London Bridge to be closed 
and strongly guarded ; and being thus prevented from 
crossing the river, the insurgents contented themselves 
with doing all the mischief they could in Southwark. 
Their chief object being to pillage the archiepiscopal 
palace at Lambeth, they marched thither, and on the 
way destroyed all the small habitations on the Bank- 
side, the occupants—most of whom were Flemings 
—being obnoxious to them. 
Originally built in 1188, by Archbishop Baldwin, 
the palace at Lambeth was repaired and greatly en- 
larged in 1250, about thirty years before the date of 
our story, by Archbishop Boniface, who rebuilt the 
whole of the north side, added the grand apartments, 
the library, the cloisters, the guard chamber, and the 





tower, subsequently known as the Lollard’s Tower. 
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During its occupation by Simon de Sudbury, the! he rejoined. ‘lo-morrow he will enter London as a/ner was now completely changed. ‘ Doubtless, he is 
there now, since he hath only just returned from Lam- 


palace was kept up with great splendor. 
An ineffectual attempt was made by the guard to) 


|conquerer, and snatch the crown from my brow !” 
“Much may be} beth.” 


“ Heaven forbid !” she ejaculated. 


defend the palace, but they were quickly overpowered | lost, but your crown, I trust, is safe.” 


and slain, and the rebels bursting into the archiepisco- 


“You would not think soymadam,” he cried,“if you! our business is most important,” said. the poet. 


pal apartments and the chapel, quickly stripped them, |had beheld the sight I have just witnessed—a count-| 


tearing the arras from the walls and the curtains from'less host of rebels gathered on the banks of the|them from the tumultuous crowd, the party proceeded 
Thames. 
All the time they were thus employed, they gave| He is omnipotent. 


the windows, and pulling down the throne. 


Wat Tyler’s name resounded on all sides, 
Advance he will; I have not the 


utterance to terrible denunciations against the Arch-| power to drive him back !” 


bishop. Having completed their work of plunder, 


they set fire to the palace, and raised a most terrific|added quickly. 
powerful rebel, good Master Chaucer. 


shout when the flames began to rise. 


Then, becoming aware of Chaucer’s presence, he 
“You have great influence with this 
Exert it now, 


So loud was the shout, that it was heard at the|and make me forever beholden to you.” 


Tower by the Archbishop himself, and caused his 
heart to sink within him. He knew it announced 
the slaughter of his faithful followers, and the spoli- 
ation and destruction of his house. 

The calamity was hard to bear, but he bowed his 
head in resignation, murmuring only the words, 
“ Fiat Voluntus Tua.” 

Not only were the ears of the good Archbishop 
pierced by that terriffic shout, but his eyes were blast- 
ed by the sight of the flames arising from his palace. 

Having mounted to the summit of the White 
Tower with the King, and the rest of the Council, to 
watch the proceedings of the rebels, he had tracked 
their desolating course along the Bankside, until they 
reached Lambeth ; where, after he had been kept in a 
terrible state of suspense for a while, his worst fears 
were realized. 

All forbore to address him, feeling they could offer 
no consolation. 

The Archbishop was still stunned by this heavy blow 
when the word was brought the Lord High Treasurer, 
who was standing near him, that his mansion at High- 
bury was burnt, the Hospital of St. John’s plundered 
and in flames, and the Prior and all the holy brother- 
hood slain, 

Woeful tidings these for the Grand Master. But 
he did not submit patiently to the decrees of Heaven, 
like the Archbishop. 

Stamping his foot with rage, and uttering a dire 
malediction against the rebels, he vowed revenge. 

The King and the Council gazed anxiously at each 
other, with looks that seemed to ask, ‘““‘What further 
ill-tidings are in store? and what will the morrow 
bring forth ?” 

As yet, London Bridge was secure. 

But how long could it be maintained against the 
tremendous host which they beheld swarming upon 
the banks of the river, from the Church of St. Mary 
Overy to Lambeth ? 

The City was likewise safe. 
forced. 

But who could answer that every entrance would 
uot be thrown open on the morrow by the disaffected 











No gate had yet been 


burgesses? Never before was London in such a 
strait! Never before were King, nobles and knights 


in such fearful jeopardy ! 

As to the nobles,it seemed probable they would soon 
be exterminated by the commonalty they had so long 
and so grievously oppressed. 

Jn that event, the King would be left alone; if, in- 
deed, the rebels meant to spare him. 

A strange picture was presented to those who gazed 
from the summit of the White Tower, on that beau- 
tiful summer evening. Fire and sword had done their 
dreadful work on the banks of the Thames, and the 
smooth surface of the river was dyed with a ruddier 
glow than that of the setting sun. 

London Bridge, with its tall houses, towers, and 

tes, occupied by armed men, stood out like a huge, 

lack mass against the rosy western sky. 

But the flames of Lambeth Palace, and of the still 
burning habitations on the Bankside, were reflected 
on the massive tower and lofty spire of St. Paul’s, on 
Westminster Hall and Abbey, and on the Savoy, the 
magnificent palace of John o’ Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster. 

The embattled front of the last-named edifice, with 
its turrets and magnificent bay windows looking upon 
the river, was so brightly lighted up that it seemed on 
fire, as if anticipating its approaching doom. 

In the north, the sky was reddened with the reflec- 
tion of the burning Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. 

The contemplation of thi8 striking picture, fraught, 
as it was, with,beauty and terror, depressed the young 
King so much, that, afraid of betraying weakness, he 
hastily descended from the summit of the donjon; 
and, without waiting for the Council, proceeded to his 
mother’s apartments in the palace. 


CHAPTER IV. 
EDITHA’S MISSION TO WAT TYLER, 


The Princess was conversing anxiously with Chau- 
cer, who, it may be remembered, was a prisoner at the 
Tower at the time, when the King abruptly entered. 

Rushing toward her with a distracted look, and re- 
gardless of those present, he exclaimed, ‘All is lost !” 

“What mean you, my son?” she cried, starting up. 

“Know you not that Wat Tyler is at the gates ?” 


” 


“Alas! my gracious liege, you mistake,” rejoined 
the poet. “I have no influence with him ; but there 
is one person here present to whom he cannot refuse 
to listen—to his daughter.” 

Thus alluded to, Editha came forward, and ad- 
dressing the King, said— 

“Tf your Majesty only expresses the wish, I will go 
to him at once.” 

“The damsel cannot go alone, my liege,” said 
Chaucer. “Iam ready to attend her on the mission, 
which perilous as it seems, may, perchance prove suc- 
cessful.” 

“T pray you let me go, sire,” said Editha. 
thing tells me I shall prevail with him.” 

“ Be it as you will,” replied Richard, ‘Should any 
harm come to you, 1 shall never forgive myself for 
permitting you to go on so dangerous an e:rand.” 
Then, taking her aside, he said in a low, signiticant 
tone.— 

“Tf you see Wat Tyler, tell him there is nothing I 
will not grant.” ‘ 

She made no reply, but looked at him fixedly. 

After a moment’s pause, Richard went on— 

“Were he to ask meto make you my queen, I would 
assent.” 

A flush came over her fair face, but it instantly 
fled, and she replied, in a low, firm voice— 

“ No, my liege, I will not delude him !” 

Ere Richard could make any rejoinder, she turned 
to the Princess, and said— 

“Have I your Highness’ permission to set out on 
this errand ?” 

“T am loth to give it,” replied the Princess, “ yet I 
connot refuse. Promise to return to me, if you can.” 


“ Some- 


earnestly. ‘ No time should be lost. 
to set forth, good Master Chaucer ?” 

“ On the instant.’ he replied. 

“T trust to see you te at the Tower,” said Rich- 
ard. ‘ But understand you are no longer a prisoner.” 

While Editha withdrew to make some slight change 
in her attire, and put on a hood, Richard sent for the 
Lieutenant, and bade him instantly prepare a boat to 
convey Chaucer and a companion across the river, on 
a secret mission. 


Are you ready 


to execute the command. PS apes 

Five minutes afterwards, the gate beneath St 
Thomas’s Tower was thrown open, and a boat pro- 
pelled by four vigorous oarsmen, and contaming two 
persons, shot with lightning swiftness across the river. 

As it was now almost dark, the boat was not per- 
ceived, and Chaucer and Editha were safely landed at 
the wharf in front of St. Olave’s church, about a bow 
shot below London Bridge. 

Their task accomplished, the oarsmen speeded back 
again. 

In another instant, a dozen rebels, armed with pikes, 
rushed up to those who had just stepped ashore, and 
bade them give an account of themselves. 

“Who and what are you ? and whence come you?” 
cried several threatening voices. 

“We are friends, and come from the Tower,” re- 
plied Chaucer. 

“Friends ! and from the Tower ! 
be,” cried the foremost of the party. 

“Tis true, nevertheless,” rejoined Chaucer. 
us to your leader.” 

“Not till we have further questioned you,” cried the 
man. 

But Editha, who had recognized his voice, removed 
her hood, and said— 

“Do you not know me good Master Liripipe ?” 

_ “By St. Bridget ! it is Wat Tyler’s daughter, Ed- 
itha !” cried the person addressed. 

** Art certain ?” observed Josbert Grouthead, who 
was near him. 

“As certain as I am that this is Master Geoffrey 
Chaucer,” replied Liripipe. 

“Nay; an it be so, we must take them forthwith to 
Wat Tyler,” cried another. 

“I pray you do, good Master Curthose. 
be thanked for your pains,” said Editha. 
“She knows me !” exclamied Curthose. 
be Editha. 
at once, He will be right glad to see her.” 

“Where is your leader” inquired Chaucer, 

“His head-quarters are at the ‘Tabard,’ in the High 
street, close at hand,” replied Curthose, whose man- 


That may scarce 


“Take 


You will 


“Tt must 





“Your Grace need not doubt me,” she rejoined |she said. 


Without asking questions, the Lieutenant proceeded | dor 


We will conduct the damsel to her father 






















































“Then pray conduct us to him without delay, for 
Placing them in their midst, in order to protect 


towards the High Street. As they came forth from 
the back of St. Olave’s church, they cast 2 glance tow- 
ards London Bridge, the gates of which were covered 
with archers and cross bowmen. High Street was full 
of armed rebels, and it was with difficulty they could 
force their way along the crowded thoroughfare. 
Without the escort, they could never have got on. 
Many sights attracted attention; but they were chiefly 
struck by the ruins of the two great prisons—the Mar- 
shalsea and the King’s Bench. 

At length, after frequent stoppages, the party 
reached the “ Tabard.” 
The large courtyard of the hostel was full of armed 
men, carousing, and making a great clamor; but it ap- 
peared that Wat Tyler was in the principal guest- 
chamber with John Ball, discussing his plans over a 
flask of wine. 

On seeing Editha and Chaucer, who were broagia 
in by Liripipe and the others, Wat Tyler started to 
his feet, but instead of welcoming the young damsel 
with the affection of a father, he ene an ang."y ex- 
clamation that seemed to bode ill for the success of 
her mission. 
Scarcely deigning to notice Chaucer, he snatched up 
a light, and ordered Editha to follow him into an in- 
ner room. 
. Closing the door, he demanded, in a stern tone, why 
she had left the Tower. 

“You have interfered with my plans by coming 
hither !” he said. 

“T am sent by the King,” she rejoined. 
“Seeks he to make peace with me?” he demanded. 
“He does,” she replied. “ Will aught imduce you to 
spare London, and retire ?” 

* No !” he replied. “Were the Council to sue to me 
in a body, I would not retire. I am master now! 
London is at my feet! I shall spare none of its no- 
bles and rich men. Sut I shall not harm the King. I 
have other designs in regard to him. Thou shalt share 
his throne !” 

“And can you seriously indulge in such a thought ?” 

“Seriously—ay ! Wherefore not? He will be 
glad to espuse thee to save his crown.” 

“But you do not deem it necessary to ask whether 
I will consent to such a scheme.” 

“Tut! ‘Thou art not likeiy to object!” , 

“You judge me by yourself; but you are mistaken | 
I am not a fitting consort for the King i 

“Fitting or not, he shall wed thee !” 

“Dismiss these thoughts from your mind, I implore 
you,” she said. “I am not to be dazzleci by the splen- 
tlhe offer made me, and reject it ” 

“Reject it ! ha! Do T hear aright ?” cried Wat 
Tyler, nstounded. ‘You will wed whom I please !”’ 

“T have already expressed my fixed determination, 
and shall. abide by it,” she replied, calmly, but firmly, 
“Time will show,” said Wat. “You must return 
at once to the Tower ! 

“ Will -you not listen to what I have to say ?” she 
cried. ° 
“To what end ?” he rejoined, sternly. “I will grant 
nothing! Say to the King that lhe may expect me, 
ere long, at the Tower. And I will then propose my 
terms to him !” 
She made another effort to move him; but he con- 
tinued inflexible, and took her back to the large room, 
where he had left Chaucer and the others. 

All locked surprised ; but the rebel leader’s - aspect 
was so st ern, that none dared to question him, Not 
even John Ball made a remark. 

“Take back this damsel to St. Olave’s Wharf,” he 
said to the men ; “and find a boat to convey her to 
the Towes.” 
“That will be difficult, if uot impossible,” said 


Liri ipe. 

NG a boat will be sent for her,” said Wat Tyler. 

“T will go with her,” cried Chaucer. 

“You can accompany her to the wharf,” rejoined 
Wat Tyler; “but you must return tome. You can- 
not re-enter the Tower.” 
Deeming it useless to remonstrate, Chaucer did not 
make the attempt. 

Nothing more war said. 
they came. 

at Tyler was right. Nosooner did Editha ap- 
ear on the wharf, than the boat that had brought 
er over shot swifly across the river, arid took her 
back to St. Thomas’s Tower. 
Chaueer did not embark, and returned, in a very 
melancholy frame af mind, to the “Tabard.” 


The party went back as 








CHAPTER V. 
THE REBEL LEADERS AT 
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weather had been uniformly fine; and a morn more 
beauteous was never beheld than that which heralded 
the following day. , 

Bright sunshine ligh,ted up the quaint habitations, 
monasteries, convents, churches, and hospitals of old 
London. Bright sunshine lighted up the old walls 
and gates of the City, thronged with armed men. It 
lighted up the battlement and gates of the Tower, 
likewise throv.ged with archers and cross-bowmen; St. 
Paul’s, with, its tower and spire; and, above the 
ancient Ab’vey. 

On the opposite side of the river, all was ruin and 
desolation. Monasteries, mansions, prisons, churches, 
burnt. or demolished; Lamheth Palace still smoking. 

The whole of Southwark was filled with an armed 
host; and such was the terror of the inhwbitants, that 
thy were compelled to join the rebels. 

But we must nowsee what had taken place on the 
‘other side of London, 

At daybreak, the Outlaw, flushed with success, ap- 

ared with his host before Bishopsgate, and sent 

othbrand forward to sound a trumpet and demand 
admittance. 

This was refused by the guard, and bolts and ar- 
rows were discharged at the rebels. * 

Thereupon the Outlaw commanded an immediate 
attack, ut while this was going on, a party of dis- 
affected citizens came up, and forcing away the guard, 
age open the gate, and the insurgents marched into 
the city. 

The oa were disposed to indulge in triumph, but 
their leader ordered them to march on quickly to 
‘London Bridge, in order to effect a junction with 
Wat Tyler; and they proceeded thither accordingly, 
without meeting with any opposition. 

Already the north gates of the bridge were thrown 
open, | the insurgents were welcomed enthusias- 
tically by a large party of citizens favorable to the 
cause, - 

On they marched through the narrow street formed 
by the tall habitations lining either side of the bridge, 
brandishing their weapons, and making a terrific din. 

The gates on the Surrey side of the bridge had been 
thrown open, and here, in the open space at the end 
of the High Street, a meeting took place between the 
‘rebel leaders. 

Wat Tyler, attended by John Ball, congratulated 
the Outlaw on his success, and thanked him heartily 
for what he had done; but his haughty manner did 
not altogether please his brother chief. 

Leaving the men to keep possession of the bridge, 
the three leaders proceeded to the “ Tabard,” where 
they breakfasted. 

As soon as their hasty meal was concluded, Wat 
‘Tyler said to his brother chiefs, “ Before we attack 
the Tower, we will prove to all that we belong not to 
John o’ Gaunt, by burning down his Palace at the 
Savoy. Ilow say you, brothers ?” 

“T approve the step,” replied the monk. “ It will 
convince the people that we mean not to be governed 
by the King’s uncles.” 

“ Ay marry will it!” said the Outlaw. “ What a 


augh. “ "Tissaid the Duke’s palace contains mo 


and keep the King and the Council safely cooped up 
in the Tower.” 

“ Be it so,” replied the Outlaw. “ When I have done 
with Newgate, | will look after the Lombard Street 
merchants. I have an account to settle with Messer. 
Benedetto.” 

“Do what you will,” replied Wat Tyler. “ But 
meddle not with the Tower till I return from the 
Savoy.” 

They then went forth, and mounted their hor 
which were kept ready for them in the courtyardses, 
the ‘Tabard.’ 

They next proceeded along the High street towards 
London Bridge—word being given to the enoru 
host that they were about to enter the City. Cha 
was provided with a horse, and rode beside H 
brand. 

For nearly twe hours a dense mass was constantly 
pouring over London Bridge. 

On the entrance of the rebel army into the City— 
partly from good-will, partly from fear—the citizens 
gave them an enthusiastic welcome, and opened their 
houses and cellars to them. 

In a word, they hailed them as deliverers—whether 

sincerely or not may be questioned. 
The three leaders proceeded together along Corn- 
hill and Cheapside, to Newgate where, the Oytlaw 
and Hothbrand, with a vast number of rebels, ce 
to demolish the gate and prison; while Wat Tyler 
and John Ball descended Ludgate Hill with five thou- 
sand men, and marched along Fleet Street to the 
Strand, 





CHAPTER VL. 

HOW WAT TYLER SAT IN JOHN 0” GAUNT’S CHAIR. 

Presently they came in sight of the Savoy, the mag- 
nificent mansion belonging to John o’ Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, “to the which,” saith old Holinshead, “in 
beauty and stateliness of building, with all manner of 
princely furniture, there was not any other in the 
realm comparable.” 
Viewed either from the Strand or from the river, 
the ducal Palace of the Savoy presented a maguificent 
appearance, and its internal arrangemeuts correspond- 
ed with its splendid exterior. 

Built about the year 1245—nearly a century and a 
half before the date of our story, oe Peter, Earl of 
Savoy and Richmond—the noble palace in question 
was transferred to the friars of Mountjoy, from whom 
it was purchased by Eleanor, Queen of Henry III, for 
her son Henry, Duke of Lancaster. By him it was 
greatly enlarged and beautified at an enormous ex- 
aang The palace was assigned as a residence to 

ting John of France, while that unfortunate monarch 
was a captive in England, in 1357, and again six years 
later. It subsequently came into the possession of 
John o’ Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, by whom it was 
still further enlarged and greatly embellished. 

Such was the splendid palace when the rebels ap- 

roached, bent on its utter demolition. Not only was 
it magnificent, but full of rich furniture, arras, pic- 
tures, plate, jewels and wine. In a word, it was the 


—~ we shall have!” he added, with a nore nd of the proudest and most powerful peer in 


late and treasure than any other mansion in Eng- 
and.” 

“The palace must not be plundered,” observed Wat 
Tyler, sternly and authoritatively. 

“ Not plundered,” exclaimed the Outlaw, in astonish- 
ment. 

“A proclamation shall be made that no man, on 
penalty of death, shall presume to convert to his own 
use anything within the Savvy Palace. All plate, 
vessels of gold and silver, and all costly ornaments, of 
which there are plenty, shall be broken in pieces.” 

“This will cause great dissatisfaction among the 
men,” observed the Outlaw. 

“It will prove to the citizens that we desire not 
private gain, but right and justice,” said John Ball. 
“ We are not robbers but liberators.” 

“ The proclamation, I repeat, will give rise to much 
murmuring,” said the Outlaw. “T like it not.” 

“T have a task will suit thee well,” observed Wat 
Tyler to the Outlaw. “While I am engaged in the 
destruction of the Savoy, thou shalt demolish New- 
gate, and liberate the prisoners.” 

“T should prefer the former task,” grumbled the 
Outlaw. “ But no matter.” 

“Thou shalt go with me, good Master Chaucer,” 
observed Wat Tyler to the poet, who was present at 
the discussion, “and see justice done upon the Duke.” 

“If L thought my voice would be listened to, I 
would implore you not to destroy the noble Palace of 
the Savoy,” said the poet. 

“Thy supplications are vain,” rejoined Wat Tyler, 
sternly. ‘The Duke of Lancaster 1s a traitor to the 
people. We will punish him.” 

“Onee again i say to you, the people have no bet- 
ter friend than John o’ Gaunt,” eried Chaucer. 

“Co tol” said Wat Tyler, = L have heard cnough 

» his praise. We will now set out. Five thousand 
mei will suftice to accomplish the demolition of the 
Bavoy. The rest shall remain, to pull down Newgate, 





nd, who claimed, in right of his wife, daughter 
n Pedro, to be King of Castile. 

The Duke of Lancaster had a princely establishment, 
more numerous, more splendid than that of the King. 
He had a high chamberlain, a vice-chamberlain, gen- 
tlemen ushers, gentlemen waiters, lords, knights and 
esquires, gentlemen cupbearers, carvers, sewers, fifty 
yeomen ushers, grooms of the chamber, pages, doctors, 
a chaplain, an almoner, minstrels, yeomen porters, 
tall yeomen for the house, a steward and a treasurer, 
making in all some three or four hundred persons. 

Such was the terror inspired by the rebels, that 
when the officers of this splendid establishment heard 
that Wat Tyler had crossed London Bridge and was 
marching through the city, with the declared inten- 
tion of demolishing the palace, they abandoned all 
thought of defending it, and fled in a body, leaving 
only half a dozen persons behind. These were the 
steward,the comptroller and four tall and stout yeomen. 
Of necessity, they could offer no real resistance; but 
they closed the great outer gates, and made fast all 
the doors. 

On arriving at the palace with his men, Wat Tyler 
gazed at it with admiration, and was so impressed b 
its grandeur that for a moment he thought he should 
like to keep it for himself. But he gave up the no- 
tion almost as soon as formed, and caused his procia- 
mation to be read that no one, on pain of death, 
should secrete or carry off any part of the plate or 
ornaments, 


as he desired to behold it in all its splendor before it 
became a wreck. 

But while he looked at the great oak staircase, 
with its sculptures and armorial bearings, its beauties 
were hidden by a crowd of savage-looking peasants 
mounting to the grand gallery above, which they 
speedily filled, tearmg down the tapestry and destroy- 
ing all the pictures and ornaments. 

Scarcely had he entered the great banqueting-hall 
and noted its magnificent furniture, than it was in- 
vaded by another party, who were about to commence 
the work of destruction; but Wat Tyler authorita- 
tively commanded them to desist, and taking his seat 
in John of Gaunt’s chair, and placing John Ball on 
his left, and Chaucer, whom he had compelled to fol- 
‘ow him, on a seat below, ordered that all the valu- 
ables should be collected and placed on the table be- 
fore him, that he might see them destroyed. 

This was done with the utmost expedition. All the 
chests and cupboards were emptied, and the great 
table, at which the Duke’s retainers were wont to 
dine, was almost entirely covered with immense ves- 
sels of gold and silver, such as were displayed on 
solemn occasions, most of them beautifully graven, 
great silver bowls, flagons, goblets, and wine pots of 
quaint device. 

To these were added all the ornaments that could 
be collected, chains, ate brooches, buckles, orna- 
mented with diamonds and other precious stones, em- 
broidered mantles and apparel, and garments of gold 
and silver, making a most magnificent display. 
Chaucer groaned internally as he beheld this mighty 
heap of treasure and rich apparel, so soon to be 
sacrificed. 

Wat Tyler then ordered a repast to be served, of 
which he and John Ball partook. The rebel leaders 
invited Chaucer to sit down with them; but though 
the poet complied, he ate nothing. 

Taking a large goblet from the heap, Wat caused it 
to be filled with choice Gascoigne wine from the 
Duke's cellars, and after he had drunk a dee —_ 
he threw the cup down on the floor, and quickly 
crushed it to pieces with his foot. 

Percciving that the men standing around were gaz- 
ing at the glittering pile before them with greedy eyes, 
and fearing they might be tempted to disobey his or- 
ders, Wat caused hammers to be brought, wherewith 
all the gold and silver plate and vessels were beaten 
out of shape and broken in pieces. 

The ornamerts were next destroyed, the jewels and 
other precious stones being ground down in mortars 
and the dust scattered about, while the embroidered 
apparel and garments of cloth of gold and silver were 
hacked to pieces. - 

Wat Tyler went forth upon the terrace, to see the 
fragments of the gold and silver vessels cast into the 
Thames, taking Chaucer with him. 

When the last basket had been emptied into the 
river, he remarked, with a stern smile, to the poet: 
“Tell the Duke what thou hast seen, and _ he will 
understand how I would have served him, had he been 
here! Thouart now free, and mayst depart, unless 
thou dost prefer to stay, and see the palace burnt 
down !” 

“T have seen too much already!” replied Chaucer, 
sorrowfully. ‘‘I will take a farewell look at the 
editice I have so much loved, and then depart.” 

After gazing fora moment at the splendid pile, 
which now seemed more beautiful than ever, he went 
his way. 

As soon ashe was free from the rebels, the poet 
made haste to quit London, and returned not till these 
terrible times were past. 

“ Now set fire to the palace !” cried Wat; “ and let 
the work be done effectually !” 

While the order was eagerly obeyed, and fire ap- 
plied to the combustibles already heaped in different 
parts of the building, Wat Tyler quitted the river ter- 
race. 

As he strode through the palace, and once more 
noted its grandeur, he may perchance have felt some 
compunction. But it swayed him not. 

Having seen the combustibles lighted,he went forth 
and stationed himself in the front court, to watch the 
conflagration. 

The fire burnt with extraordinary rapidity, and 
flames soon broke out from some of the great bay 


Y | windows. 


Orders had been given that every one should come 
forth; but they were ver¥ slowly obeyed, and a trum- 
pet was now sounded to recall them. Presently, half 
a dozen men rushed out, having a prisoner with them. 
They brought him before their leader who saw at 





“Doubt not,” he cried, in a loud voice, “that the 
penalty will be inflicted !” 

As the rebels had heard of the flight of the house- 
hold, they burst open the gates and doors, very de- 
liberately, and then rushed into the palace. 





ard and those with liim; bat only for a moment. 
These brave and faithful individuals were instantly 
“oor 

| Among the first tv enter the palace was Wat Tyler, 





Their entrance, however, was opposed by the stew-! 


once it was Liripipe. 
(To be continued in our next.) 





| Barnum’s Roman Hippoprome, spite of the Heated Term, con- 

tinues to be crowded every afternoon and evening. The per- 
| formances of Mile, Victoria ‘‘ Queen of the Lofty Wire,” are 
alone worth the price of admission, but when we add the other 
innumerable attractions, in the shape of races of every descrip- 
tion, together with the -‘ Grand Congress of Nations,” &c., &c., 
it is not to be wondered at, that Barnum’s latest enterprise has 
resulted in an overwhelming success, A grand Athletic Tourna- 
ment is announced for Monday, June 22nd. 
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THE PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CUMPARY. 


A PETITION TO HAVE THS MAIL STEAMSHIPS ETOP AT 
HAVANA. 

A large number of merchants in the 
New York and Cuban trade have peti- 
tioned the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany to allow their steamers to touch at 
Havana on their way to and from Aspin- 
wall. The Executive Committee of the 
Company have accepted the petition and 
referred the matter to Rufus Hatch, the 
energetic and driving Managing Director 
whose motto is “Nunquam Dormio,” and 
to F. A. Alexandre of the New York, Ha- 
vana, and Mexican Steamship Company, 
for consideration. The following is a 
copy of the petition: 

To Ruseeut Saas, Esq , President, and to the Direc- 
tors of the Pactfie Mail Steamship ye 

We, the undersigned merchants of New York 

doing business with the Island of Cubs, reepect- 
fully suggest that business will be greatly ev- 
hanced by increased mean: of communication 
with that island, and we believe that it would 
be to the interest of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company to cause their steamships to stop at 
Havana on their way to and from As inwall. 
We consider such a course certain to prove pro 
fit ble to your Company by securing both 
freight and pas:engere, and to attain this result 
we will endeavor to contribute to your success 
by all meansin our power. All of which is re- 
specttully submitted with the bope of a favorable 
answer on the part of your Company. 


J. De Rivera & Co. Behete Benin Oo. 
St. Michelsua. & “ 

. Marti & Co. Wm. Eggert & Co. 
Knowlton & Co. Ha ers & Vigelius. 
Peter V. Kurg & Co. Westheim & Co. 

Skiddy, M rd & Co. Robert Ohmeiser & Co. 
D. J. Ely & Co. W. Clark & Co. 
Basiian & Co. Acker, Merrall & Condit. 
Francis F. Lasala. A. 8. Rosenbaum & Co, 
F.0. Mathiesseo & Wiec- Carl U; lo 


her’s Sugar Refining J.M. Mayorga’s Sons. 
earsall 


Com) b J.&T. Pi 
Frank & Fi ischer. 4 J, Ullman & Co. 


Thompson & Henry. > _ 
Decastro Donner Sugar Re- W. H. Popham. 

oe Company. ova & Co. 
Edey, & Co. L. Vel Monte. 
Pond & Sage. eorge W. Brown 
B. H. Howell, Son & Co. Rubira & Co. 
Bowerman Bros. & Co. Renould Francois & Co. 
Ymnagadel Valle & Co. J. L. G@ & Bro. 
Pomares & ustavus Coombs. 
P. Harmony, Nephews & Co. Brum! a 
Gossle! - Oppenheim & Bro. 
F. Miranda & Co. Fernandez & Carlos. 
Havemeyer Bros. E. M. Crawford & Co. 
Sturges & Co. Williamson,Griffith& Co. 
34V. Onativi. rk 
E. Pascuall Bros. & Co. Meyer Bros. & Co. 
Taga & Son. Moller, Sierck & Co. 
Strohn Reitzenstein. . W. Durant & Son. 
Joseph A. Vega. Marks & Febre. 
Vega Martinez & Sons. Felix Garcia. 
M. & G. Sclaman. Antonia Gonzales. 
A. A. Martinez. A. Oatman. 
Weil & Co. Palmer and Scoville. 
E. L. ° meyster & Co. 
Lanman & Kemp. L. L. Fetura. 
E. Puig, & Co. J. A Pesary. 





Canapa 8°ems inclined to drop its Tranr-con- 
tinentsl Railroad scLeme. ‘the Premier recently 
announced that operaticns bed been suspended 
for the presen’, on the ground that the rii oid 
would pot bo needed soov. Toe great difficulty, 
he said, was in getting across the Cascade range 
which, at the most favorab’e point rose no less 
that 115 fre. to the mile, for a contin ons 
stretch of fifteen miles, without avy level 
reaches at all 





Tae Quapsurts TRACKS oF THE New York Cex- 
teat AND Hupson Riven Rattroap —The quad- 
ruple tracks of the New York Cevtral and Hud- 
eon River Railrosd from Albany to Buffalo ure 
being laid with coneidersble rapidity. Toe 
tight of way has been purchared, the road-bed 
graded, and the bulk of the entire work per 
formed, while at the same time the corporation 
bas carried forward the business incidental to 


THE REFUNDING OF THE NAIIONAL DEBT. 


Secretary Richardson issued on June 

3rd, the following notice: 

By virtue of the authority given by an ect of 

Congress, approved July 14th, 1870, entitled 

** An act to euthorize the refunding of the ne- 
tional debt,” I hereby give notica that the prin- 
cipal and accru*d Interest of the bonds herein 

below designated, known as 5.29 bonds, will be 
paid at the Treaeury of the United States, in the 

City of Washingtor, on and after the 8rd day of 
Septem*er, 1874, and that the int) rest on said 
bonds will ceasa on that day, that is to say: 
Coupon bonds, known as the third series, act of 
Feb. 25th, 1862, dated May Ist, 1862, as follows: 
Coupon bonds--$50, No. 10,601 to Ne. 12,100, 
both inclusive; $100, No. 34,001 to No. 37,400 

both inclusive; $500, No. 17,601 to No. 19.300 
both Inclusive; $1,000, No. 41,001 to No. 46,100 
both inclusive. Totel, $4,500,000. Registcred 
Bonds - $50, No. 1,411 to Ne: 1,450, both inclo- 
sive; $100, No. 10,561 to No. 10,680 both inclu- 
sive: $500, No. 6,201 to No. 6 390, both incla- 
sive; 1,000, No. 25,651, to No. 26,100, both in- 
clasive; $5,000 No. 8 101 to No. 8.300, both in- 
clusive; $10,000. Nc. 10,321 to No. 10,609, both 
inclusive. Grand Total, $500000. Of the 
amount outstanding, (embraced in the numbers 
as above,) $4.600,000 are coupon bonds, and 
$500,000 are registered bonds. United States 
securities forwarded for redemption, shonld be 
addressed to the Loan Divi-ion of the Secretary’s 
Office, and all registered bonds should be aesign- 
ed to the Secretary of the Treasury for redemp 
tion. 





THE PUBLIC DEST OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following isa recapitulation of the pub- 
lic debt statement this day : 
Wasnrnoton, Jone Ist, 1874. 
DEBT BEARING COIN INTBREST. 
Six per cent. DONdS....+eeceseeceeeessees$l,213, 967,900 00 






Five per cent. bonds.............. eeoeee  510,27y,000 00 
Privcipal...... + +$1,724,246,9'0 00 
Interest os... ecees esveee 32,914,433 98 





DEBT BEARING CURRENOY INTEREST. 





MATURITY. 


Principal ..... 
Interest.....++ ° 


DEBT BEARING NO INTERBST. 
Olu demand and Legal-tender notes..... §382,076,777 05 





20 
00 





$4,321,200 
237,945 





Se DOPr Sit .ccccccccrcccsecces 050, 
Tactional CUTTENCY.coe . sesecreceseese 46,538,649 73 
Coin certificates..c...ss.csssseeceeeesses 38,179,500 00 





Principal ...... cece §517,844,027 98 
Unclaimed Interest............ Pee eest on 
TOTAL DEBT. 

Principal... ....seceesesseeeese «+e $2,261.091,027 49 
TuteTOlRcccccce cos cccescocccccccces 93 


Oe eee eee A 


Total Dedt.ccceeeesesoee.+++ eeeee$2,294,455,121 35 
AMOUNT IN THE TREASURY. 


$81,958,979 59 
11,177,703 66 


£6,050,000 00 

Total cccserercccsscsccccrccesecss+ $149,186,683 25 
DEBT L#s8 CASH IN THR TREASURY. 

Tune Ist, 1874.0... cece oo + o$2,145,268,438 10 

May Ist, 1874......... 2,149,725,277 02 


Decrease of debt during past month...... $4,456,838 92 
Increase since June 80, 1873....-.e.see0 2,550,275 47 


BOND> I-8SUED TO PAC‘FIO RAILWAY COMPANIES, IN 
INTEREST PAYABLE IN LAWFUL MOVAY 


Coin 
Cc 





Special ‘deposit held fcr redemption of 
currency certificates 














the line. ** The four tracks will be:omp'eted and 
tlaced in ranning order the comiog Winter 
as far west as Rochester. The grading to that 
point is now rutstantially dune, aud tue re- 
mainder of th: work is now under contract. 
The masonry and bridge are nearly fiuished. 
The bridges are of iron. All the old wooden 
bridges are to be removed during the present 
year, the plaa being to have none but iron 
bridges. The rails are to be ali of steel. The 
rails and the ties are all on the road ready fur 
ure, The ties are of yellow pine from 
Georgia, From Rochester west the grading 
is completed on the main line to Buffalo. 
There is not so much need of haste on 
this part of the route, as the Company already 
have great facilities in that direction. Thry 
bave substantially a four-track accommodation 
by the road through Batavia and tbe road 
through Lockport, and also a road from Batavia 
to Canandaigus. When the four tracks arecom 
pleted, which will be some time during the vext 
year, the corporation will have atout 2,000 
miles of track.’’ 





A Fiest Crass Summer Hovsr, Easy oF 
Acocess,—O. T. Atwood, proprietor cf the West 
Rutherford Park House, Rutherford Park, N J. 
advertises in another colomn, fall perticclars of 
thie delightful summer retreat, and by distinctly 
steting that bis terms are from $12 to $'8 per 
week, set: an example which otner laudlorde 





| Principal outstanding...... +00. s0.+.... $64,623,512 00 

| Interest accrued and not yet B.cccccce 1,615,587 80 

| Interest paid by the United States. .. .. 22,386,691 00 

| Interest repaid by the transportation of 

mails, BC 0.0... .coccrceccoe ey 5,095,450 06 

Balance of interest pai U 
er eose eeccces 17 291,241 56 





Insurance IN Keytoucxy.—The Louisville 
| Courier-Journal, in ncticing the annual report 
of the Kentucky Commissioner cf Insurauce, 
| Says: 

“From the volume before us it appears that 
on December 31+t, 1874, there were ove hundied 
and twelve insurance companies anthoriz24 to do 
business in Kentcecky, of which twelve were or- 
gavized under luwe of thisS'ate, rinety of otrer 
States, and ten of foreign countrice. Since the 
above date five companies bave been admitted 
and ove has withdrawn. The whole amount iu- 
sured upon property and lives by these compa- 
nies, is ertimated at something over five thous- 
and million dellars—beivg about «ne-half the 
whole amount insured in the United States The 
Kentucky iorurance laws are closely assimilated 
|to those of New York, and as the law now 
stancs every con pany that does any bu-iness by 
authority of thi:, must have ifs whole business 
subject to eupervision by our Insv:ance Bnreay, 
Io 1873 the expenses of this Bureac amounted 
to Ove cent on each dollar of premiums paid by 
the people of Kentucky. This year it is pro- 
posed to cut it down to three-four'hs of a cent, 





Railroad Companies as Bankrupts. 


JUDGE LOWBLL’s DECISI(N IN TSE UNION PACiFIO 
BAiLROAD CASE, 


Judge Lowell has refused the pe'ition to com- 
pel the Union Pacific Railroad Company, toshow 
caus? why it should rot be adjudicated a bank- 
rupt. The grcund of tho petition was, it will be 
remembered, “ that the corporation on the 18th 
day of December last, made a transfer and as- 
sigoment of its railroad and other property to 
the Union Trust Comp ny of New York, to ee- 
cure sixteen millions of bonds which purported 
to be issued in discharge of and exchange for it: 
antecedent liabilities, including said income 
bonds.’’ The mortgage is averred tc have been 
given with intent to delay, defreud, and hinder 
creditors, iocluding the petitioner, and to 
give a preference to some creditors over othere, 
and to defeat the operation of the Bankrupt 
act. 
From the full text of the decision we take the 
following extracts, covering the main points: 

Two most important and interesting questions 
had been argued in this case. First—Whetber 
the petition alleges an act of bankraptcy on the 
part of the defendant corporation? Seccnd — 
Whether the statate which exempts the defend- 
ant from the opperation of the Bankrupt :ct is 
within the constitati nal power of Congress to 
enact? That a railroad can be adjudicated a 
bankrupt be has himself decided, so that the 
first question is whether in making a mortzage 
of its franchise, lacds and other property to a 
trustee for the equal security or payment of all 
ts unsecured creditors, this company has com. 
wilted a tecbnical fraud within the thirty-ninth 
section of the Bankrupt act. 

**If the defendant.’’ be says, ‘‘ were a trader 
I should not doubt that a mo:tgage by which 
he secured his creditors the payment after a 
lapse of twenty years’ time of their debts now 
or soon coming dce, would te an act of bank- 
ruptcy as delayirg them under the guise of se- 
curity. (Stewart agt. Moody, 1 Crompt. M. & 
B., 7.7. Re Chamberlain 3 B. R., 173.) Buta 
carrier is nota trader and this mortgage is not 
a mere trustto pay in twenty years. The uo 
dertaking of a tred-r who trades on credit un- 
doubtedly is to sell his go ds in season to meet 
the payments for their purchare, and if, instead 
of doirg ec, be makes a trust for their payment 
ata later time, he has broken his engagemen’. 
It can hardly be said that a railroad company 
contracting a debt for building and equipping 


Certificates of indebtedness at 4 per cent. $678,000 00| its road, undertakes to sell its franchise ip sea- 
Navy Pension fund at 5 per cent..cccess 14,000,000 00 con to pay that debt ag i: matures, Wisely or 
Principal.....sesceeeseeereeessse++2  $14,678,0°0 00 | UOWisely, it has been the policy of this country 
TatetGtbrcccrccccvcccesesece sccecs eh 181,880 00 | to encourage the building of taese new highways 
DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED 61ncz| by borrowed capital, and it ie, I fear, true of a 


very large proportion of these corp: rations, that 
they neither can nor are expected to pay enh 
debts at maturity, excep'ing by vegutiating » 
new mortgage; and if the very act of giving such 
@ mortgage is a technical fraud on the :tatne, 


@ | then all these companies are, or at a period al. 


ready fixed will certainly be, bankrupt, 

**Tt has often been decided by juries, aud 
even by courte, a6 ma‘ter of law, that a mort- 
gage of a trader’s whols stock in trade isa 
travsiction out of the ordiusary course of his 
business. But it ba: never been said, aid can- 


gg |D0t with truth be raid, thata mortgage by a 


railroad company is an act of an uousu+l charac- 
ter It wuld be out of the ordinary course of 
ite bosioess as a carrier of paseengers and goods, 
bot it enust be admitted that as a mode of reie- 
ing or renewing a part of its capital, it ‘s of oly 
too frequent occurrence, and is encouraged by 
legislation and the announced policy of the 
country. Itisimplied in the statnte +o often 
cived in this case, that this defendant may ce. 
care its Outstanding debts in this mode. 
“Another difference between a morig:ge ol 
this kind and one in which an ordirary trade 
should postpone the payment of his debts is 
this: The note or bond of a railroad company 
secured by mor gage is a well-known recurity 
which pasees crrrent in the market, aud th; fol 
value of which or «hat the general opinion fix s 
as its value, can always be obtained. IL! cr di- 
tors who are unsecured are: ffered a new bond 
which is secured, they are obtaining a security 
which is at least as valoable as,whal they al- 
ready have; in other words they are vot delay- 
ed, accordlug to any ordiaary view of the mat- 
ter that would be likely to occur to a persov 
dealing in snch securities. This petitioner is 
vot ivjared by being offered a eecuvity fully as 
valuable and as read ly convertib'e into mouey 
as ti at which he already has, and if the liw de- 
parts in this respect from the fact, it in so far 
contravenes the truth, which is not to be pie- 
sumed. 
“Another important pciot is that this mort- 
gage does not merely offer ‘o postpone the debt, 
but to give the long bond or the money instesd 
thereof. This is plainly ove of the trusts ad 
the trustees can be compelled to apply the new 
bonds in cxe or the otherof thes2 modes to the 
siti-‘action of the present creditors. The argu- 
ment that this is not the pu’ port of the mort- 
gage seems to me wholly unfounded, 
* It is often said that au insolvent person ba- 
but two lawful courses open to bim—to com 
promise with his creditors with the ase xt of 
every one of them, or to go into bankruptcy. 
But this is tco broad a statement. We are ad- 
monished by a late decision of the Supreme 
Court that there is atleast one other, namely, 
‘o remain entirely passive and permit h’s credi- 


will do well to follow. Tbe house, which has/and by next year, it is expected to come down | tors to make what they can ont of his p:cperty 


all the modern conveniencer, is situated on the} 
banks of the Passaic River, ten miles from New | 
York, snd can be reached by hourly trains from 

this city, by the Erie Railway and vice versa, | 


to one-half of a cent— 
whica may be id 
complaints t the 
strict economy,” 


ction, 
to the 
of a want of 


@ very material redu 








by legal process independent of bankruptcy. 
(Wilson against City Bank of St. Paul, 17th 
Wallace, 473.) And this is what the plaintiff 
says that defendant should do,”’ 





, 


A SEW Anb ixPortast June fiom Now York 
and Boston via Sherbrooke to Quebec is now 
being built, and when completed wil form tne 
shortest and most direct route bitween these 
prominent points. The Sherbroke, Eastern 
Townships and Kennebec Rui!road, which is the 
line referred to, connicts with th: Connecticut 
Pss3umpic River and Marsaw'ppi Valley and the 
Levis ard Kennebec Railways. As the road 
pasees through a beautiful acd wel!-cultivated 
section of the country. and as tourists can make 
the entire trip fiom New York to Boston with- 
out change of care, an important through pac- 
senger business will be at once assured, as the 
great inconveniences of the old reutes will thus 
be overcome. This road connects with the 
Levis and Kennebec !ive near St. Marie, on tha 
Chandiere river, and about 36 miles bave been - 
already practically complete! leaving only 67 
miles yet to de finished 

The trick will be laid snd cara runving daring 
the present summer. Aside from a large through 
baeiness which will naturally be diverted to this 
line, the abundance of timber and mineral hands, 
added to valuab!e water power in Sherbrooke 
and all slong the lines of the road, will develop 
a valuatle local freighting traffic. The distance 
from New York to Quelkc by this new route is 
142 miles less than by Giand Trunk end Ver- 
mont Oen‘ral and Whitney river Junction and 
Springtield Railroads, and from Boston to Que- 
bes thie line is also 117 mi'es shorter than by 
the Gand Tronk route, 

The Hoo J. @ _ Robert on, the President, of 
thie read, is the Treasurer of’ the Province of 
Quebec. and R, D Morkill, Mayor of Sherbrooke 
is the Vice-lVresident, gent'emen whose charac: 
ter b . psaks the confidence of the public io any 
enterprise wi.h which their names may be con- 
necied. 

—_—_—_—_————————e 


Tas Ipnon TRape or toe Unrrep Srates.—At 
the meeting of the Iron mastere, held in Phila- 
delpbia on May 28th, it was stated that ont of 
466 farnices, 266 are out of blast, and it is fear- 
ed that from the lack of orders, as maoy more 
will ceae work in September. Ibe rolling mills 
are also suffering, one-half of them being abso- 
lutely idle. Large numbers cf work people are 
unemployed, while o hers are working at one- 
fifth the wages they formetly earned. Reeotu- 
tions were adopted urging Congrecs to revise the 
tariff; t> aid in the completion of the P.cific 
Railroade; amend the bankrupt law and giant 
fr.e banking. 


APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADLIA, 


New Revised Edition, 

Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

The work originally published under the title of Tus 
New American CyCLorepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch ot scierce, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and ,ublishers to 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled “* The American ep ae all 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work o1 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
ingéustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent revo- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes of 

iar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our phical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet ons av in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In es the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate account of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and origmal record of tLe progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such ———— in its composition as 
have — suggested by longer experience and enlarged 

ow] \. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their a1tistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de- 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large octayo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE ©F BINDING. 

















In extra Cloth, per VOl.....+eseseesseeseeee $5 00 
In Librarv Leather, per vol....- ove 6 00 
In Half Turkey Morocco, pet vol... ° 7 00 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol..... 8 00 


In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
In Full Russia, per vo 0 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unti 

completion, will be issued once in two months. 
*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedia,” 
showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on 
applicacion. ; 

Firet-Cless Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Addrer ye Pyblishers, 


ly. APPLETON & CO., 





549 & 551 Broadway,]J NEW YORK, 























THE ALBION. 








INSURANCE. | 


INSURANCE, 








OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 Broaoway w. WV. 





NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. | 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
airs of the Company is published in conformity with the | 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 


1873...ccccccccecccoccccosseee $100,395 77 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1874, wwelusive.... 736,774 40 








‘Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 


$837 170 17 | 
This Company has issned no Policies, 
except on Uargo and Freight for the) 
Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 
period a8 above....-cee+s covccccececes $745,623 39 
Paid for Losses, Ex 
Rebates, less Savings, 
during the same period... .+++9598,319 43 
Keturn bremtame... -$41,410 84 
THE COMPANY HAS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank......0seeeee+e00+ +988 947 33 
United States and other stocks... .440,895 73 
Loans on Stocks, drawing int: rest244,159 00 


Premium Notes and Bills deceivanle....... 
Subscription Notes in Advance of Premiums 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 

estimated 





$749.993 11 
117 087 04 

59,500 00 

74,648 93 
Bhicee cecceccccecreesesocsess 

Total Aspets.... ceccceccscecscccvecees €1,001,220 08 

SIX PER CENT. INTEKEST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their lega | representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
8rd day of February. 

FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
THE COMPANY, OF THE I88UE OF 1867, will be re- 
deemed and paid m cash to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
day of February, from which date interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time ot 
payment and cancelled to the extent redeemed. 

A dividend in Serip of THIR«Y-FIVe PER 
CEN 1. is deciarea on the amount ot Earned Premiums 
tor the year ending December 3ist, 1873, which may be 
entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
sued on and after TUESDAY, the 7th day of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


1RUSTEES: 


WILLIAM LECONEY, 
PRANCIS PAYSON 


JOIN K. MYERS, 

H. B. CLAFLLIN, 

G. D. H. GILLESPIE, 

A.C, RICHARDS, 

A. 8, BARNES, 

wM.T BLODGETT . 

JOUN A, BARTOW, 8. C. SOUTHMAYD, 
ALEX. M. EARLE, THOS. B. MERRICK, 

W. M. RICHARDS, GEORGE A. MEYE 

H. C, SOU THWICK, FERDINAND A. BOKER, 

FRANCIS MORAN, WALTER H. LEWIS, 
WM. HEGEMAN, GEORGE W. SMITH, 

JAMES R. TAYLOR, HENRY D. er See 

ADAM T. BRUCE JOUN H. CLARK, 

ALBERT B. STRANGE, ? oy i. DUNHAM, 

A. AUGUSTUS LOW, RY G. De FORES?, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
W M. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hate, Secretary. 








THE > 


Safe Deposit Company - 


OF NEW YVORK, 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Liberty Street. 

FRANCIS H, JESKS, President. 

The Building Absolutely Fire-Proot, 


ENTIRELY UF BRICK, 
The brick w Ils of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHILITE MARBL E. 
The First gstablished in the World, 


FOR 185 


SAFE-KEEPING 





VALUABLES, 


BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, |™ 


WILLS Ete. 
UNDER GUARANLEE, 


SENTING OF SMEES 


OFFICE OF THz 


ATLANTIC 


NEW YORK, January 287n, 1874. 
J THe TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE | 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
| ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31s8T DE-; 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


“cunmER, 1873: \ 


| 
| Premiums received on Marine Risks from “st 


Jan., 1873, to 31st Dec., 1873......-..0+6 --96, 51,114 22 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Jan 
WATS, 1873. .cececccccrecccsccccccceseocece 2,212,160 70 


—— | CITY OF PARIS..... ercece Saturday, July 4, 9 A. 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... .$8,723,274 92 
No Policies have been issued upon Life | 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1873, 
to 3lst December, 1873. afieseiinettese case ,016 73 
paid mas the same 
POTION... .cccccee-eee cosrees $2,960,882 49 


Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

PODSCB..0eeceeccesee-coreveese$l, 208,319 26 

The Company has the following assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank and other Stocks..............$8,567,105 (0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise...... 2,802,000 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages...... 467,000 00 
Interest, and — notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at.....0..-see0+. 422,894 66 

ium Notes and Bul's Receivable........ 2,833,302 2/ 
Cagh tm Bamkcccccccccccccccescecceccccocce $31,340 19 19 


Tctal amount of Assets.......+++++«.$15,613,642 52 52 





SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legul 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of vayvmert 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 








“OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Southerly Course. 





CITY OF BRUSSELS........Saturday, June 13, 2 P. M. 
CITY OF CHLESTER..... Saturday, June 20, 10 ry M. 
CITY OF RICHMOND....... Saturday, June a 2P M. 
M 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 

CABLN, $30 and $90, Gold, ding to d 
tion. Round trip tickets at low rates 

STEERAGE —To and from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Derry, Pelfast, Havre, Hamburg, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Paris, at reduced rates. 

Drarts issued at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general business apply at the 
Company’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW az Rik. 

Steerage Offices, 33 BROADWAY and Pier 45 North 


River, N 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


NATICNAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 
This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on hee of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 








of danger at sea. 
The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoii Ice and HeapLanps. 


Tons. Tons. 
--4871 CANADA.........+-4276 
-5089 S --4310 


--4470 
--3441 
+3970 






every Thursday, and fortnightly to Lon on direct from 
New York. 


Cabin passage to Liverpool........ «eee e870, $80 and #90. 
Prepaid Cabin ge from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 





net earned > of the Company for the year ending 
3st December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of Apr next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES, 


Witt H. Wes, 
Snerrakp Ganpy, | 
Gorpon W. Buryaax, 
Freperick CHavuncy, 
Cuarces P. Buapert, 
Francis Skmpy, 

BT. B. MiInTURN, 
Rosrer L. Stewart, 
Wits E. Buyxer, 
James G. DeFores1 
ALexanperR V. Brake, 
Cuauces D, Leverncu, 
Josian O. Low, 
Cuaaces H. Marsnats 
Apo tern Lemorne, 
Grokor W. Lane, 
Avam T. Sackett, 
Tuomas F. Younes, 
Simon De Visser, 
Horace Gray. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CIIARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 





J. D. Jones, 

Cu. gies Dennis, 

W H. H. Moore, 
Hesaey Co.t, 

Lewis Curtis, 
Cuargtrs H. Russev, 
Lowk i Hotsrook, 
Rovat Pneves, 
Lavip Lane, 

James Bryce, 

Dania 8S. MILLer, 
Ws. Srvrets, 

Henry K. Booext, 
Wits E. Dover, 
Josren GarLiarp, JR., 
C. A. Hann, 

James Low, 

Jouy D. Hisw ert, 

B. J. How.ann, 

Bens. Bawoock, 








“HAND BOOK” 
or 


Sterling Exchange Tables 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, &t., N. Y. 


PRICE. a 


__ AMUSEMENTS. 








P T. “BA RN UM's 
) 





GREAT ROMAN HIPPODROME, 


ATINEE)/THE GRAND MENAGERIE OPEN DAILY 
MATINEE DALLY AT 1:30 & 7 O'CLOCK, P. M DAILY 
MATINEE ‘DAILY 
MATINEE/GRAND CONGRESS OF NATIONS DAILY 
ppt EACH AFTERNOON & EVENING. DAILY 


d —_ DAILY 
MATINEE|ALL THE ROMAN CHARIOT AND DAILY 
MATINEB/THE ROMAN STANDING RACES DAILY 
MATINEE|/EACH AFTERNOON & EVENING. ae 





E DAIL 
MATINEE/ALL OF THE HURDLE AND FLAT DAILY 
MATINEE|RACES BY YOUNG LADY RIDERS DAILY 
MATINEE| EACH AFTERNOON & EVENING. ae 





ge passage at greatly reduced prices. 
ag booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bnistol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
oa Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


7 y ay = of this line ere full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. BR. built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-di g every for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with «conomy. 
For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











THE STATE LINE. 





TO GLASGOW, LIVERPUOL, BELFAST. 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 
Stare oF PennsyLvanta, | State or Nevapa, 
Strate or Vireinia, State oF InpIaNna, 
Srate or Groraia, STATE OF ALABAMA, 
Sratre or FLonriva, State or Lovistana, 
State or MINNesota. 
Sailing every other Saturday from the Company’s dock, 
Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 
Weekiy Sauinos ww June. 
The accommodations and provisions provided on these 
ships are unsurpassed, by those of any other line. 
ay tee rod —— 
Cabins —$70 and $80, dati 
Return Hakotegi36 = $140, 5° 
Intermediate or Second C: Cabin--$50 cu rrency. 
Steerage as low as s by any 7 first-class Line or route. 


office 
For dates of sailing. ae 
AUSTIN BALDW & CO., Agents, 
0. 72 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN F. EARLE, } No. 60 Clark street, ane 
H. F. MAGEE, No. 136 State street, Bosto’ 
GEO. H. LEAF, No. 531 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 














NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class, Full-Powered Clyde- 





INEE 
MATINEE|ALL THE ELEPHANT, CAMEL, DAILY 
MATINEE|PONY AND MONKEY RACES, DAILY 
ao baAcH AFTEBNOON & EVENING. DAILY 





Fire nnd Rurglar-Procf Vauita 
GUAKDE.) DAY AND NIGIUT BY ARMED MES 
}tooms for Ladies 
With every convenience, se te desks, &e. are 

‘ : we ’ prove 1? 


Very many ladies are renters or depositors. 
A POLICEMAN ON THE PREMISES TO ASSIS) 
FROM OR {NTO CONVEYANCES 
Ok ACROSS BROADWAY. 


At the Company’s special request its Charter confine 
‘ts business solely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuabicw. 


{ne Public are invited to Visit ths 


Premises 
W hetoer for bumness or from ourtosity 


MATIN DAILY 
M ATINEE DONNYBROOK FAIR AND THE DAILY 
MATINEE|COMICAL LANCASHIRE RACES|DAILY 
MATINEE|JEACH AFTERNOON & EVENING.|DAILY 
| Sc RS TOOL 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852, 

DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 

RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, | 


is Published Every Saturday, by | 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 aud 16 South William iam Street, NEW YORK CITY 
FLVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance. 














Built Steamships, 
will sail from ’ernsylvania Railroad Whar!, Jersey Ciiy, 
as follows: 

GLAMORGAN... cee cece eeeeeee 
PEMBRUKE......... eeccccccocccecs 





++eeJune 27 

Carrying goods amd passengers at through rates be- 

| tween all parts of the United States and Canada, to ports 
| in the British Channel and all other points in England. 

These steamshi built expressly for the trade, ere 

provided with all the latest improvements for the comfort 

aud convenience o 
CABIN CRD STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 





| First Cabin » eevcccccece $75 and $80 currency. 
ea oreneenons +855 currency. 

TALC rccccccccecessessseses « -$30 currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff Loewe ceeecee G33 


fts for £1 and upwards. 


For further particulars apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
| pany’s office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and in New York to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents, 
No. 17 Broadway. 


gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance | 





CUNARD LINE 


The British and N. A, R. M Steamships- 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YOK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Uoston every Tuesday. 
Rates of Passage: 


FROM L'VERPOOL TO NEW YokK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage,—First Clase, £26 
Second Class, £18. 


aa, Steamers ben tay Sterage. —First Class, 15, 17 and 


FROW NEW YeRK Ok BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return 





Tickets on favorable terms. 
ao to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 


$30 Currency. 
Pe tickets from Lae 5 oval and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Europe, at lowest — 
Lean Bills of lading gi en for Belfast, Glasgow, 


Havre, Antw and other oe. on the Continent d 
for Medi a pen S e Continent, an 
7. Freight and Cabin » apply at the Company’s 


— 4 Bowling Green, 
ing, i es passage, at in Broadway, Trinity Build- 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 


‘AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 





Steamer: 
are NOoIs, yRom Parapeurma, be cpa +»May 28 


DENMARK.......... 2.87% ERIN........... 222.4040 | OH une 4 
One of the above steamers wiil leave New York every oy i TsRORD, - “ oF ---Jume 4 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown | PENNSYLVANIA, “ “ *. dune 35 


GS Rates of pesenge, yable in curre 
Cabin, $100 and $75; Cabin and fremeat, at 
reduced rates. Brepaid | tickets, at lowest rates. 


“RED STAR LINE,” 


NEW YORK TU ANTWERP, 
Steamers 
VADERLAND, BEDERLAED, SWITZERLAND, 


sailing Twice a Monta. 
Cabin, $90; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced 1ates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 


iS Drafts on England and Ireland. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


PASSAGE RATES REDUCED. 








New York and Glasgow. 





STEAMERS LVERY ALTERNATE DAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y. 

Irdia, Saturday.....June 13, Ethiopia, Tuesday. .June 23 
bg Tuesday...June 16 Caledonia, Thursd..June 25 
Italia, Thursday....June } again Saturday...June 27 
Australia, Saturday.June 2 


RATES OF PASSAGE—PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 

TO GLASGOW, Ey ERPOOL, Title 
QUEENSTOWN OR BELFA 

Cabin, $65 to $30, according to ade aan acoommo- 

dations. Return tickets issued at reduced rates. 


INTERMEDIATE, #30. STEERAGE, $20. 


@@™ Drafts issued for any amcunt at lowest rates, 


Send for circulars, pesng Su Suthe piotenation, to Com - 
pany’s offices, 7 Bow —- t ww Yor 
HEND :RSON PROTHERS , Agents. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 








To California, Japan aad China, 
via Panama. 


RATES OF PASSAGE, 
(Ineluding al! necessaries for the trip.) 


New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency. 

San Francisco to Yok» hama, $150, gold. 

San Francisco to Hong Kong, #200 gold. 

Steamers leave Pier 42, North Kiver, New York, as 
follows: 

Henry Cuauncer, Commodore A. G. Gray, June 6,at 
12M. 

Coxon, Captatn S. P. Griffin, June 20, at 12 noon. 

And every alternate SATURDAY thereafter, calling at 
Kingstown, Jamaica, and connecting with all steamers 
for Central American and South Pacific ports. 

Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will be 
despatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity may 


“Tipcune leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
llows : 
JAPAN coccccccsccceces eocccccccccccece ennai 13 
GREAT REPUBLIC... .cocccccceccceecctoccseecess June 27 
me ev a ‘htly Saturday thereafter. 
freigh anu pas , or further information, apply at 


ane Saar 3 , on wharf, foot of Canal street, New 
RUFUS HATC. H. J. BULLAY, 
Vice-Pres. and —_— Director. Superintendent 














\i 


